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Tue one Idea which 
the noble 


Humanity 
views ; al yy setting aside 
as one orotherhood, havin 











History exnibits as evermore developing itself into greater distinctness is the Idea ot 
1oble endeavour to throw down ail the burners erected between men by prejudice and one-sideu 


the distinctions of Relzion, Country, and Colour, to treat the whole Human race 


§ one great odject—the free development of our spiritual nature.”+—HumBotpt's Cosmos, 
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Prus of the Werk. 


Wartsuntipe has been wet, bustling, chilly, and | 
altogether out of rule. Politics are as flat, in the | 
ordinary routine, as boiled mutton chops daily; | 
and it is only in the distance that some more move- | 
ment and exeitement are descried. ‘I'he Exposition, | 
true to its rile, has stultified expectation, by show- | 
ing, in lieu of the excessive crowding anticipated, | 
quite a moderation of multitude. ‘The weekly sub- 
scription to pleasure excursions for the Monday | 
was not to be set aside: Greenwich, Hampton 
Court, and such holiday places, were not defrauded 
of their company by that vast attraction which | 
defrauds almost everything else. 

Great banquets in the City continue to signalize, 
not the Exposition, which signalizes itself, but the 
good services of the officers connected with it; 
Lord Stanley has confessed that fears respecting it 
have been negatived by the great reality; Baron 
Charles Dupin has introduced his brother, Presi- | 
dent of the French Assembly, to Queen Victoria 
in the Exposition. ‘The deplorable wet weather 
has done nothing for Colonel Sibthorp towards 
melting the glass or otherwise destroying the 
Crystal Palace; the receipts of which have now 
covered the cost, and people are asking what is to 
be done with the surplus ? 

Under cover of the great metropolitan gathering, 
the British Association for the Advancement of 
Science holds its meeting earlier in the year than 
usual ; and Professor Airey delivered his inaugural 
address as President on Wednesday. The at- 
tendance of foreign visitors is numerous enough to 
frighten Absolutists on their thrones. 

Among the election affairs going forward, dull 
enough, for the most part, that at Bath creates 
some interest—more, perhaps, from the understood 
views of the candidates than their overt addresses. 
Mr. Sutcliffe, the Conservative, is understood to 
lecline any pledge to demand a renewal of Protec- 
fon ; and Captain Scobell, who will yo for a large 
extension of the suffrage, is supposed to be willing 
to accept the largest: Bath should secure him. 

The friends of the Church of England, not less 

the friends of “ religious liberty,” should look 

er the sons of the Church, whose vagaries are 
& it more mischief than the most systematic 
Opposition could do. For acting in the spirit which 
moved the Bishop of London, when he offered the 
use of certain places of worship to foreign Pro- 
testant divines—that is to say, for acting in a 
Spirit of Christian fellowship with Protestants not 
nging to the Church of England, Mr. Bland 

as been forced to resign at Norwich. At White- 
haven, by dismissing a charge of assault on the 
a of spiritual provocation, a zealous magistrate 
as virtually declared from the bench, that the 
Preacher of the Unitarian doctrines must undergo 
see yar from any member of the Church of Eng- 
who resents his schism, and must expect no | 

\Town Epition,] 


| 





| tion Society not only proves the activity which | cupies 


,the noble summons of these exiles !—not exiled, 


redress, At Lincoln the Church-damaging pro- | distinctly, and the daily journals generally, have 
cess of extorting church-rates has been renewed, | announced this imperial resolve. We see an in- 
and has been self-defeated by excess. ' stance of the cordial understanding of the German 
The frightful aceident on the Brighton and | Kings in the treatment of Bakoonin. He is a Rus- 
Lewes Railway, briefly reported last week, still sian subject; his political offence was B sng serram 
engages much talk. Possibly it was brought about | in the Dresden insurrection, For this offence 5 aye 
by an act of boyish folly, which removes it in some , the King of gee | he is sentenced to die by an 
degree from the common class of railway accidents. , Austrian court, and that sentence commuted by the 
Perhaps an act of childish mischief never had a | Austrian Emperor into strict imprisonment for life— 
more frightful result. But the fact is far from |“ carcere duro.” Meanwhile, with the consent) of 
certain. | France and the Papal Government, Austrian troops 
Several incidents illustrate the progress of Asso- | are to occupy the Papal States. Austria oceupies 
ciation. ‘The congress held by the Leeds Redemp- | Tuscany, Austria occupies Hesse Cassel, Austria oc- 
hleswig-Holstein and Hamburg, and Aus- 
distinguishes that body, but also prepares a plan for | tria is about to occupy the Romagna. The pre- 
concentrating the scattered Associative efforts. parations for an Absolutist campaign are com- 
Some such concentration is very neceseary. At | plete; and where are the constitutional Govern- 
present considerable numbers of Socialists through- , ments? England is isolated, and moreover bound 
out the country remain ignorant of what is done, | in the bonds of Palmerston diplomacy. Switger- 
even among the regularly-organized societies, still land is cowed, Piedmont overawed, and Belginm 
more among out-lying adherents. ‘There is at | necessarily neutral. Where, then, are the 
present no effective machinery for bringing all | of Bakoonin, of the Hungarian exiles, of the Ita- 
those efforts into one view, although there can be | lian bondsmen ?— Waiting. 


no doubt that such a unity would be productive of | In France the decision of the bureaux upon the 
the greatest advantages. Two advantages alone 


} | Fevision question is tantamount to a defeat of the 
would repay any effort of the kind, It would for- | party. To report upon the various propositions for 
tify the confidence of Socialists, in all sections, by | revision they — nominated a commission, which 
displaying their numbers. By the same process, | contains four Republicans and two Orleanists, op- 
it would at once draw ina number of adherents, who | posed to all the propositions. The remainjng nine 
would avow themselves if they knew the numbers | are of various shades of the Party of Order; in 
already prepared to stand by them. | favour of revision; but for such various reasons 

The morning journals have been ragcoge, 4 this | that no union can be hoped for: there are three 
week over the real “ Message” from the “ Euro- | Legitimists, who will only consent to legal re- 
pean Central Democratic Committee.” It was pub- | vision ; there are three in favour of revision at-any 
lished in the Voix du Proscrit on Saturday, and cost; and there are three of the dubious “ tiers- 
will be found in our columns authentically trans- | parti.” ‘The debates in the bureaux were moderate 
lated. We have no hesitation in saying that. it is in tone, but not lacking determination. The 
the most comprehensive and catholic document yet | striking features of the deliberations were the severe 
issued by the Committee. ‘The policy which it | attack which M. de Falloux made upon the Dijon 
advocates has our entire concurrence. The aim of , speech, contrasting it unfavourably with the policy 
the Committee—a Holy Alliance of Nations—and , of the Ministry of which he had made one; ‘and 
the means proposed to attain it—Liberty, Associa- the meek and quailing replyéf M. Leon Fauther 
tion, Labour—have been and are the aim and means | on the part of the Government.'’ Another point to 
of the Leader. The declaration that the Com- be noted is the open declarations of both the ex- 
mittee not only do not desire but will combat treme parties, as well as of the Bonapartists; Ge- 
“ anarchy” and “terror,” disarms, in the face of | neral be phy ey stands sternly by the Republic, 
Europe, the Reaction of its chvicest weapons. Side his hand on his sword; M. Moulin goes headlong 
by side with the dastardly policy of French reaction, for monarchy; while M. Larabit frankly states 
of iron Absolutism of Russia, the servile oppression | that his object is the reélection of Louis Na n, 
of Austria, and the mean treachery of Prussia, how , to be effected by evading the provisions of the con’ 
brightly shine the frank and earnest declarations, stitution, The revision, it is clear, cannot.be ¢ar- 
ried without a “coup d’état.” It is ‘clear, also, 
however, from the confidence of their countrymen. that the Dijon speech has estranged the Legitimists 

The crowned conspiracy at Warsaw and Olmutz . still further from the President: they would fight 
has resulted in a fixed determination on the part for the Republic rather than tolerate a bastard 
of Russia, Austria, and Prussia, to employ their4 monarchy: hence, with the ublicans ever’ on 
united forces against all popular convulsions in the alert in front, with estranged and ou ‘Le- 
Europe a may arise in 1852; eee. of —— and disaffected Orleanists - Songs of 
course, that the reacti measures 0} majority, _ the. Imperial revision ,& coup d’état is imp 
and the imperial ambition of Louis Napoleon will | sible, Also, in the toate et the as. provigone 
in that year, culminate, and urge France into the of the constitution, revision is impossible. We must 
vortex of revolution, The Morning Chronicle | not omit to notice the declaration of Montalembert, 
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the Kuropean question alike— hy or, Re 
blic; or, in the oft-queted words of Napoleoh 

Be. Helena, “ Europe must be Cossack or Repu 

lican.” 

Portugal is settling down without the military 
reaction that some parties anticipated. There is 
reason to believe, however, that Saldanha’s success 
is not precisely what his coadjutors intended, but 
that originally the movement was, ina great degree, 
republican. This accounts for the rumours that 
the Queen was about to abdicate; and it is not to 
be disconnected from the fact that Republicanism is 
making considerable advances in Spain. 

ee the Cape of Gant Rage —< Harry + oy suc- 
c in maintaining his ground against the “ re- 
volted” Kafirs, even without the reinforcements that 
he expected. The colonists were showing a greater 
disposition to support him; and although his na- 
tive ally, Kreili, fed seceded, the defection had not 
done much harm. 





PARLIAMENT OF THE WEEK. 


The House of Commons met again on Thursday. 
On the order of the day being read that the House 
should resolve itself into a committee of supply, Mr. 
‘AnstfY moved a resolution censuring the conduct of 
athe we onthe. Mn of leave granted 
to the Irish political con M‘Manus, O’ Donohue, 
and Doherty, and sending them for three months to 
the convict settlements at Tasman’s Peninsula, Mr. 
Anstey stated that pe men Se revoking the tickets 
of leave was that the convicts had broken the 
tonditions under which those tickets were granted, by 

yt oy district where they were located to 

visit Mr. O’Brien. But the fact was, the tickets 
of leave were granted to the convicts on the 
condition that they should not attempt 

to leave the “ colony.” Nothing was said 


about “police districts.’ But there was an old 
rule that ticket-of-leave men were not to leave 
police districts without a pass: this rule, it was 
contended, had been by a late statute, 


and upon the understanding that it was so abrogated 
the convicts had left their districts without asking 


permission. The case had been brought before a 
thagistrate, who t that at least is wis doubtfuy 
whether the old rule now lied to ticket-of. 
leave men, and a compromise 
feserving the question of the legality of leaving, 

ission On this 


— districts without ° 
ecision being given, Sir William Denison imme- 
diately revoked the tickets of leave, and sent the 
alleged offenders to a penal settlement. Sir Grorcr 
Grer made a lame defence of the conduct of Sir 
William, and took refage in an — to the passions 
of the House by dwelling the “grave offence” 
which the political convicts committed, and the 
*“ great indulgence’ with which they had been 
treated, and vindicating Sir William on the ground 
that they had acted in “disobedience to the regula- 
tions applicable to tieket-of-leave holders,” in- 
sinuating that the convicts had broken their engage- 
ment not to attempt to escape from the colony. In 
the absence of official document, Mr. Hume and 
Colonel Duxnz recommended that the motion should 
be withdrawn, and it was withdrawn accordingly. 
The House then resolved itself into a committee on 
the Naval Estimates. The whole discussion turned 
upon. of mp in dealing with half-pay and 


stores. Sir F. moved the first vote, which 
was of £718,647 half- and retirement to officers 
of the navy and 


Royal i 
A discussion ensued upon the Government propo- 
Sie Br erepricing azote’ le, inte which a certain 
number of lieutenants, commanders, and captains, 
who had not been employed afloat during last 
ears were to be drafted and placed upon per- 

manent half-pay, ms active the ~ being thus yes of 
practi unavailable officers. 
Ultimately the vote passed, with the understanding 
new plan for retirement was to have a fair 


trial. 

The next vote proposed was £843,19 sum 
which Mr, Hume moved should Seo Futmg 
third, for i machinery 


z 
F 


| 
E 


created asking whether Mr. 
Trelawn: caida eon topeail yore, adding, 
should Tike to see the nourable gentle- 

aie banet CP & tanned sail in a gale of wind. The 
were the chief opponents of Mr. Hume, and 


e 





Mr. Cobden his @hief ¢upportet. On a division there 


were— 
For Mr. Huiié’s amendment, 38 ; against it, 106. 
—— against, 68. 
A verieta@@ . sums were then voted for naval 


med d sh after - 
ii ikenda once ee 


FRENCH POLITICS. 

The revision patty have sustained a comparative 
Gefeat in the bettination of the Commission t6 
report on thé projects of revision. 

e Assembly met in the bureaux on the 6th of 
June. The result of their deliberations and votes was 
the election of fourteen commissioners, of whom four 

blicans and one Orleaniste were opposed to re- 
vision. The representatives elected were MM. Mont- 
alembert, Moulin, Dufour, de Melun, de Broglie, 
Odilon Barrot, de Tocqueville, Berryer, and de 
Corcelles,—revisionists for different reasons; and 
Cavaignac, Charras, Jules Favre, Charamaule, and 
de Mornay, opposed to revision. 

In the first bureau M. de Montalembert said :— 

** As to the objection made against the revision in the 
present case on account of the law of the 3lst May, he 
nad to reply that that measure had nothing whatever to 
do with the question. He was Sees to the proposition 
of M. Larabit, because it confined itself to the reéligibilit 
of the President; and he disapproved of that of M. 
Payer, because, though it spoke of the revision of several 
articles, yet it had forgotten that when once a constituent 

bly was elected nothing could prevent it revising as 
much or as little as it pleased. It was the third propo- 
sition, that of M. de Broglie, which could be accepted, 
because it made no restriction in the mode or extent of 
the revision. As to the object of such revision, M. 
de Montalembert did not conceal that his preferences 
were altogether in favour of a monarchy ; but he believed 
that at the present time France was too disturbed in its 
ideas, too much moved by révolution, to support that 
form of government. He did not believe that the nation 
would at present declare in favour of the monarchical 
form of government, and since the Republic was to sub- 
sist for some time longer, he desired to see it rendered 
as supportable as possible.” 


M. Moulin, elected by the second bureau, declared 
that a total revision was necessary ; that the dismissal 
of the Cavaignac Ministry on the accession of Louis 
Napoleon to power, was a protest against the consti- 
tution ; and that the country had pronounced its 
opinion by rejecting the majority of the constituents 
at the elections. 

de Larochejaquelin, in the fourth bureau, 
pointed out the weakness of the majority, who 
demanded the revision, each section for different 
reasons :— 

“It were better for the dignity of the noble party to 
which he belonged not to take part in such a spectacle of 
the weakness of the party of order. What, besides, he 
would ask, would become of the party of order at the 
elections for a constituent? The Legitimists, the Orlean- 
ists, and the Bonapartists would each have their candi- 
date; they would oppose each other, and make way for 
Socialism, against which terror now formed a union with- 
out principles. For his part he only knew two principles 
—the Republic or the Monarchy. By duty, by reason, 
and by conscience he was a Legitimist, but he would de- 
fend the Republic against any bastard government.” 


In the fifth bureau, M. de Mornay, Orleanist, who 
was elected by twenty-nine to eighteen against M. 
Drouyn de Lhuys, declared against all revision as 
dangerous’ 

M. Beryer, in the seventh bureau, admitted that 
the constitution was the safeguard of the country, 
and that, however it might need revision, he would 
not vote for that revision unless it were done in a 
legal and regular manner, 

- de Corcelles likewise demanded legal revision. 

The main interest, however, attaches to the 
Perea of MM. de Falloux and Leon Faucher, in 

e ninth bureau, in which M. de Broglie was 
elected :— 

“M. de Falloux.—I could not at the present mo- 
ment aceept the laborious office of being a member 
of the committee which is about to be named. But 
the gravity of the circumstances, and the presence 
of the Minister of the Interior in this bureau, impose it 
on me as a duty to submit to you in a few words, my 
thoughts on what ought to be the aim of each member of 
the committee. The Moniteur of the 2nd of June was 
perfectly correct in saying that the interest of France is 
superior to that of all parties, and that the Government 
ought to place itself in a position to be above them all; 
but it is neither by offensive allusions, nor by violence, 
that such a mission can be accomplished, if even the in- 
dication be given that it is understood and will be care- 
fully prosecuted. It must not either be forgotten that in 
France parties, ir. the acceptation, a little elevated and a 
little political, of the word, represent henceforward some- 
thing else besides passions or egotism; they represent 
also interests, Pai and fundamental conditions, 
which it is not in power of any person to destroy ; 
but which, on the contrary, ought to be econciliated and 
induced to codperate for the common safety. Do you 
suppose that you elevate authority in France when you 
attack, under a false and calumnious name—that of an- 
cient régime—the principles and the men of the mo- 
narchy? Do you suppose that you respect liberty when 
you stigmatize at the same time, under the name of fac, 
tions and intrigues, the principles of our thirty years of 
constitutional Government, as well as men who atill 











[Saturpay, 
resefve e parliamen habits susceptibilitie 
ou wish to struggle ww he pon passi ; 
at thé dae time to flatter that which is of all thingy ad 
n — ) wd + ag tee of one—to calewan 
e poli i 
a = ore onourably achieved, and 


been honourably r 
you want to a¥our to oppose Utopian pe Do 
at the same time to aim at the most chimerical oo, and 
all—that of & pefsonal and isolated Government, of 
the sole yaberny ae a name to the real difficulties 
step and each ? I am profoundly grieved that 
official set should call forth such questions, For m 
art, I have had the honour, for a time, of secondj vd 

resident in a quite different policy; I do not, eo 
quently, think that I am wanting in any respect when T 
remind him of the fact, or when I persevere in my fo 
course. I never spoke to my friends or m Pr 
but in such languaye as permitted, with frank and sincer 
act of conciliation, every honourable effort in view of the 
good of the country and of that alone. I am less th 
ever disposed to change such sentiments and such = 
guage ; but they are entitled to reciprocity, and where 
that should not be afforded the country will know howto 
immediately discern the fact, and the motives which 
prompted it, and the extent of the res onsibility attached 
to such conduct. In consequence, i Propose that the 
member whom we name to the committee shall gy; 
the revision in that sense—that is, in seeking out in gli 
their liberty and all their extent the real durable wants 
of the country, and in paying attention absolutely to them 
alone. And when the Government is thus warned, letit 
be well understood that such warning is not iven it 
through jealousy, but, on the contrary, from a previ- 
sion of the —— in which it may be placed. Every exely. 
sive power will henceforward inevitably perish in France 
—we as well as you, you as well as we—and with the 
first Gsvernment that will so perish all society will ruy 
the risk of falling to pieces. 

“ The Minister of the Interior (M. Léon Faucher); 
I did not wish to speak in this preliminary discus. 
sion. The Government has not taken the initiative 
in the proposition submitted to you; it belongs w 
the Assembly. The Government thinks that the con 
stitution should be revised; it unites in the wish 
which it considers as being that of the immense 
majority in the Assembly and in the country, But 
until the moment arrives for the public discussion 
it thinks it its duty to act with great reserve, The 
bureau will, therefore, permit me to confine myself to 
this declaration of my opinion, without entering into 
further developments. hat has been just stated by the 
honourable M. de Falloux obliges me, however, to 
reply. There are here three members of the Cabinet 
formed by the President of the Republic on December 
20, 1848. My honourable friend M. de Falloux has 
there left souvenirs which will never be effaced from my 
memory. These souvenirs give me the right to tell him 
that the policy with which he inspired Cabinet on 
December 25 is the same as that which animates the 
present Ministry. M.de Falloux is mistaken as to the 
bearing of the speech delivered by the President of the 
Republic. Ata solemn moment when the country had 
its eyes fixed on him, the President was to 
explain his ideas. He was compelled to say he 
was and what he was not, separating himself equally 
from a past which would not return, and from a 
chimerieal future. The President of the Re- 
public has been often and unjustly attacked; he 
makes use of no reprisals. He explained himself 
as to his ideas, and committed no act of 
against persons. The honourable M. de Falloux deel 
for himself and his political friends any kind of joint 
responsibility with retrograde doctrines. I accept fom 
my heart this declaration. I always thought that he 
belonged to a generation which was necessarily impreg- 
nated with the spirit of the age. I will add far 
from rejecting the codperation of the honourable M. de 
Falioux and of his friends, we call for it with our wishes 
and our efforts. The Government proposes, 
things, the union of the two great powers of the sale, 
Far from wishing to divide the majority, it labousto 
strengthen and to extend it. It believes that the 
formed by the friends of order is not too compact, a 
that society requires all its force against anarchy; # 
knows that the great shades of opinion of which hi 
jority is composed differ in some tendencies, but it 
believes that these opinions have stil] more common 
dencies, and it would reproach itself if it saids word of 
did an act which might compromise that accord on whiet 
the safety of all depends.” 


M. Larabit boldly declared that the object of his 
eee was to effect the legal reélection of the 

resident. : 

General Cavaignac would vote against all props 
tions for revision because they contained 4 covert 
attack upon the Republic; and he could not admit 
that any one had a right to propose a return mY 
narchy. M. Bineau thought all return to monarey 
impossible under the circumstances, All that ougl 
to be attempted was to ameliorate the constitution ° 
the Republic. M. Molé declared that if the ~< 
came out of this trial triumphant, it would be ™ 
pregnable and incontestable. 

The fifteenth bureau have Ganeh Day Oe 
nowned parliamen questor, and approvee * 
Bonapartist. He is deciiedl opposed to all a 
In this bureau, also, M. de artine declared ifhe 
he should hold himself a traitor to the Republit 
voted for the revision while the law of the 
May remained unrepealed. 4 

The Assembice Nationale is furious against the Dj? 
speech. ‘ Fusion” is at a discount. Their — 
at once passionately attacks the President, and ‘ed 
at the “eighty leagues of acclamations gol™s 
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eighty coming,” to and from Dijon, 
sb aahated Louis Napoleon, As the Revisionists 
only obtained a majority of 60 votes on the whole, 
the Republicans naturally regard the result as a 


is lant pamphlet, M. de Cormenin (Timon) has 
thus expressed he present state of the European 
ion :— 

“ to reéstablish in France a monarchy 
Be pwnd gotleed a parliamentary government and 
afree press; and I defy any monarchy which shall con- 
eede the liberty of the press and representative govern- 

t to continue longer than three years. 

“The Republic alone, because it is right and true, can 
and may be discussed with impunity. 

« The question henceforth in all the great governments 
of Europe will be between the Republic and Absolute 


i os the two terms of the question from which 
there is no escape.” 

Ferdinand Flocon, writing in the Democratie du Bas 
Bhin, declares that the first thing that the Republi- 
can party will demand when the time comes to revise 
the constitution, will be the abolition of the Presi- 
dency; declaring that, for their part, they neither 
want a Prince nor a Soldier. 

The commission appointed to consider the propo- 
sitions for the revision of the Constitution met on 
Tuesday, and appointed M. de Broglie, president, 
and M. Moulin secretary of the commission. A sub- 
commission of five has been appointed to examine 
the host of petitions for revision which have been 

ted to the Assembly. The names of the five 
are—Dufour, de Corcelles, de Melun, Baze, and 
Charras. 





KAISER JOSEPH. 

The Morning Post gives the following sketch of the 
pet of the Czar—the young Emperor of Austria :— 

“The Emperor returned to Vienna and his faithful 

on the 3rd of June, and the papers are permitted 
to announce the gratifying fact to us this morning. Now, 
as the town is very full, and most of the celebrities are 
here, and there is no political news, perhaps I may amuse 
some of your fair readers by giving an account of Franz 
Joseph the First, and the pillars of his throne, and of 
some of the beauties that give grace to his court, of the 
wits that brighten, of the good that endear. 

“Do youremember, then, ladies, in Schiller’s noble 
ballad of ‘The Diver,’ the stately boy, with an ‘ aspect 
unfearing but gentle,” who broke the silence which suc- 
ceeded the king’s throwing his jewelled cup into the 
deep? Of course you do! Well, then, just such a 
‘herrlicher jungling’ you may fancy the Emperor of 
Austria. A figure of singular grace is set off by a 
most gallant carriage; personal bravery is shewn 
in every look and in every quick, firm movement. 
He is et above the common height, though 
not absolutely tall. His face is very peculiar. To 

marked characteristics of the House of the Haps- 
burg, he adds an expression which I never saw in any 
other of that family, either in a portrait or the living 
face, The forehead is high and beetling, the nose and 
mouth well formed, but nothing peculiar. It is in the 
eyes that something remarkable strikes you at once; 
they are not large, but sunken, and the eyebrows form 
over them in a singular manner—they are piercingly 
bright, and have an earnest, almost Br sol look, 
which must have been planted there by thought beyond 
Lo ge The eyes, then, are the chief characteristic of 
his face, and mark it out so strongly that once seen it 
were hard to forget it. 

“The Emperor never appears but in uniform, and 
Sa the plain light grey coat of a general. 

is seldom decorated, except on great occasions, and 
his whole appearance is strikingly simple and military. 
Unlike any of his family, or the Austrians generally, he 

& most expert horseman, and a keen sportsman. 

@ rides straight across country, and seldom goes 
home while the dogs last. He is a capital shot. A 
soldier at heart, he is little luxurious, and his private 
apartments are the least splendid in the palace. The 
room where he usually sits at Schéubrunn has a fine 
k-out, and commands the garden where Napoleon 


used to walk and meditate, and which still goes by his 
a It requires little stress of imagination to suppose 


such a prospect may often set him musing, and 
teck aspiring, and rebuke pride. The walls are covered 
with maps; on the table lie books of reference, mostly on 
military matters. He rises early, and not seldom in- 
a in the pastime of riding out unattended, and paying 
— betimes to barracks and public places to see with 
» own eyes that all things are in order He inspected 
the artillery barracks a little while ago, at seven o’clock 
the morning. This keeps up a great state of qui vive. 
be has an extraordinary eye for detail, and will detect 
ith a glance if an officer be not wearing the proper regu- 
sword, He has the royal gift of remembering 
yay and faces; and if an officer should not be in uni- 
ae his rank what it may, he had better not fall 
cam the eye of the Emperor. There isa story in the 
pes of his having one day placed six general officers 
dean. atrest for this breach of orders during a state of 

“ . 
ee He is very accessible, and since his reign the rules of 
© court have been a good deal changed in this respect. 
a chief society is, however, that of military men, and 
} whe day passes but Nugent or Schlick, Hess or Win- 
m gratz, are invited to his table. Radetzky, while in 
oo lives with him altogether, and sleeps in the 
ee When in public, and of course surrounded by a 
of gazers, his eye wanders about in search of a 


. = = and if he finds it he will talk pleasantly for 


with the same person, Like the Emperor 








of Russia, whom, perhaps, he may in some di 
have taken for a model, he is fond of surprises, 
and likes to appear unexpectedly everywhere: it 
may be owing to this fancy that the journals have 
been forbidden to chronicle his movements till officially 
announced, There is altogether an absence of parade 
about him, except on state occasions. If he drives, 
which is but rarely, it is in an open carriage with 
two horses, and a coachman and footman in undress live- 
ries. No guards, with nodding plumes and caracolling 
chargers, surround him—not even an outrider precedes ; 
and were it not that Vienna is one vast camp, and the 
soldiers turn out and the drums beat when he passes a 
guard-house, a stranger would scarcely suspect ‘ he ruled 
the land.’ On horseback, a single English groom, wear- 
ing the pete livery of an English gentleman’s servant, 
rides behind him, and Count Griinne, his adjutant and 
constant companion, at his side, but about a neck in the 
rear. He will change his horse several times in the same 
ride, and appears usually on three or four during his 
afternoon’s ride in the Prater. To sum up, as my jeter 
is ending, I will finish in the words of a Russian general 
—‘ To ladies he is gallant; to the men courteous.’ I will 
sketch the court less in detail in my next,” 





GENERAL CONTINENTAL NEWS. 


The Daily News of Wednesday contained the fol- 
lowing announcement :— 

** Telegraphic advices from Rome of the 2nd of June 
received via Vienna announce the advance of Austrian 
troops into the Papal province of Spoleto. The 
intelligence is official, being confirmed by the Wiener 
Zeitung of the 7th instant, which mentions the move- 
ment as in course of preparation. 

“The Lithographirte Correspondenz, also an official 
medium of publication, adds that the movement has 
taken place in conformity with a convention passed 
between the Austrian, French and Papal Governments. 
We cannot but receive this explanation with great 
suspicion. The movement, at any rate, is curiously close 
upon the ever 3 of the celebrated Papal memoran- 
dum which we lately published, and which the Govern- 
ments of Vienna and Rome were so quick in disclaiming. 
We do not hear of any diminution in the immense army 
which the King of Naples has assembled at Capua, 
Rome is exactly midway between Capua and Spoleto.” 


On the same day the Morning Chronicle said: — 

** Letters from Rome of the 2nd of June state that in 
virtue of a convention between Austria, France, and the 
Holy See, Austrian troops were preparing to advance 
into the province of Spoleto, beyond Terni. Letters 
from Vienna confirm this intelligence.” 


This, if correct, is probably the first move of the 
New Holy Alliance of Warsaw and Olmutz. 


The Hamburg journals state that an usually high 
rate of mortality prevails among the Hungarian 
soldiers who form part of the garrison of Rendsberg, 
and that cases of suicide are also frequent among 
them. The Tyrolese regiments also suffered much 
when in the district; the mountaineers of the south 
soon became afflicted with Heimweh, and pine among 
the flat sandy plains of the north. 

The severe regulations respecting the saluting 
Danish officers by civilians in Schleswig, which 
caused so much irritation, have been suspended ; 
among the expedients the people adopted at last to 
turn the order into ridicule was the following—they 
agreed to meet each other with the slightest nod of 
acquaintance, but to salute every dog, pig, bullock, 
and Danish officer with a profound bow. The ab- 
surdity became popular, and, it is stated, has been 
one of the causes of the order being revoked. It is 
understood that the English Consul in Hamburg, 
Colonel Hodges, at present on a special mission at 
Flensburg, had felt it necessary to make strong re- 
presentations on the effect of the regulation in some 
parts of Schleswig. 


The Portuguese news is of no note politically. 
The captains of the English ships in the ‘lagus have 
been killing time with dancing. The ball on board 
the Leander on Friday week, given to the English 
residents and a portion of the Portuguese nobility, 
was particularly successful, ‘ Upon the splendid 
upper deck a tent-like saloon was beautifully illumi- 
nated and decorated with flags and flowers, and 
although there was nothing wanting in any of the 
arrangements, it is a fact that the vessel had been 
officially inspected, with her crew at quarters and 
every gun in its place, three hours before the ball ; 
nor had the whole of the delighted participants in 
the evening's amusements reached the shore before 
every vestige of the arrangements had disappeared 
on board, and the Leander, with her gallant captain 
and crew, might have been inspected, and would 
have been found in its usual efficient state, ready for 
sea or any other service.” 

The so-called kingdom of Poland, patched up by 
the treaty of 1815, has had, up to the present moment, 
a separate postal administration, and now, by an 
imperial ukase of March 4, 1851, this administration 
fulls under the disposition of the general imperial 
board and control, and will hereafter form the 
thirteenth postal cirele of the Russian empire. Thus 
vanish one by one all traces of a separate existence 
established by the Congress of Vienna. 

The fate of the Russian exile Bakoonin, who some 
time ago was dragged from the Saxon fortress of 
Konigstein to that of Olmiitz in Aystria, has at last 





been decided. The decree aginst him is thus 
worded :—‘“ Michael Bakoonin, born in at 
Torshok, in the Russian Government of Tver, of 
Grecco: Russian religion, legeer coe vie of his 
own confession, convicted of the crime of treachery 
against the Austrian empire, the court-martial, by 
its tw ad y= 16 last, T angemes ge Agere J 
stran on, to expenses w 

trial, for which he % nen res 
rest of the guilty persons.” i was legally 
sanctioned, but commuted by the Emperor to carcere 


Mark’ this solidarity between the continental 
despots! Bakoonin, a Russian by birth, lieutenant 
of artillery in the Russian army, accused of having 
taken en active part in the revolution of Dresden 
against the Saxon Government, is con by an 
Austrian court-martial, as guilty of a crime of 
treachery against the Austrian empire ! 

To what extent the German writers have lost all 
feeling of dignity and national honour, is shown in a 
leading article which the Prussian gazette (Die Neue 
Preussische Zeitung) of May 24 published, and which 
expresses itself as follows on the occasion of the 
King of Pvussia’s departure to Warsaw: “ After 
many disturbances which have oceurred during the 
two last years, the monarchs and the peoples have 
reéntered their natural relations. The monarchs ten- 
dered to each other a friendly hand, and the 
look now with joyous confidence towards futurity, and 
the benign blessing which a lasting peace and the 
reign of order and law will bestow upon them. We 
greet the meeting of the monarchs in Warsaw with 
joy, as a token of a new and closer alliance among 
them, which, in our eyes, acquires an enormous 
weight if we consider the friendly sentiments of the 
Emperor Nicholas toward our country....It onl: 
requires that the Russian statesmen should not judge 
with prejudice, but acknowledge that Prussia can 
win much in the present circumstances, and that 
nothing can be lost by preserving the closest relatiqn 
with Russia.”” The author of article then en- 
deavours to show that from Frederic the Great up to 
the present time, it was ever a national interest, a 
sound policy for Prussia, to go hand-in-hand with 
Russia. He then thus concludes his arguments :— 
‘“* Frederic William IV., faithful to the principles of 
Frederic the Great, and to the last wish of his never- 
to-be-forgotten father, went to Warsaw, in order to 
renew the alliance with his imperia) brother-in-law. 
The foreign and internal enemies of Prussia may 
look upon this event with a malevolent and curious 
eye, but the more it disquiets and displeases them 
the greater the reason for the friends of Germany to 
rejoice, and to place an unlimited confidence in the 
Congress of Warsaw.” 

A correspondent from the frontier of Poland thus 
writes :— 

a bio is _ a great dios in the kingdom 
of Poland to obtain . Even persons goi 
to the waters are ob hood to cheaia certificates ee 
responsible physicians, and to depose written declara- 


tions that they will not go to London. This is the 
more surprising, as a ukase had been previously pro- 
mulgated, by virtue of which no obstacle was to be 


ut in the way of obtaini assports to those who 
should wish rf proceed to the Exhibition of London, 
Some attribute this change to the circumstance, that 
when the Russian ambassador announced to the 
English Cabinet his master’s intention of visiting 
London, and required the principal refugees to be 
removed from London during his stay, Viscount 
Palmerston, it is said, answered that H.I.M. should 
be received with pleasure, but that the Government 
could not condescend to satisfy a claim which was 
contrary to the laws of the country.” 





HUNGARIAN CAPTIVES IN TURKEY. 


The following letter has been received from the 
Foreign-office, in Ply. to a memorial agreed to ata 
public meeting in the Tower Hamlets, last week :— 

“ Foreign-office, June 7, i851. 

“S1r,—I am directed by Viscount Palmerston to 
acknowledge the receipt of your letter of yesterday’s 
date, enclosing a memorial, signed by you as chair- 
man of a meeting of the inhabitants of the Tower 
Hamlets, praying the interference of her Majesty's 
Government, in order to procure the liberation of the 
Hungarian refugees detained in Turkey; and I am to 
request that you will acquaint the memorialists that 
her Majesty’s Government have been using, and are 
continuing to use, their good offices with the Turkish 
Government to obtain the release of these H 
rians from their present va asigy | in Turkey; and 
Majesty’s Government trust that their endeayours 
may before long lead to a favourable result. 

“Tam, Sir, your most obedient humble servant, 

“« SranLey or ALDERLEY, 

“T. Hunt, Esq., 10, Wellington-street, Strand.” 

Active exertions are still made by the le of 
Sheffield to sustain public sympathy in favour of 
those Polish Hungarian exiles hems they have suc- 
coured so generously. A public meeting was held at 
Stannington, near Sheffield, on Monday week, in their 
rs and attended by a numerous and enthusiastic 
a nce, 














She Acavert. 





GARDENERS’ BENEVOLENT INSTITUTION. 

Mr. Paxton présided mes et the annual 
te oo Bee ee ee 
held at . 
carried away all thé oratorical ° 
Jerrold ptopo sed the health of the he - 
shire, of the institution ; and the Chait- 
man “ Success to the Gardeners’ Benevo- 
lent atid long may it prosper.” He 
skid— 

"© Up to the close of the seventeenth century, indeed 
from time of Trajan to that of George the Second, 
there had little bo no alteration in gardening. That 
which was called in this country Dutch and French gar- 
dening, was in fact nothing but that which existed in 
Pliny’s Etrusean villa. He had been through Greece 
and Italy, and in no way could he find any traces of 
ancient dening, except at that villa—and there he 
saw clearly that e had been no improvement in gar- 
dening from that time to that of George the Second. 
When, however, this country began to extend her colo- 
nial possessions, and her commerce advanced, so did her 

ardening—as her merchants and her nurserymen 
rought at a expense new plants to this country 
from evety on of the world.” 

The distress of the gardening fraternity led him to 
another theme—the institution and its objects :— 

« A number of nurserymen and gardeners met together 
in 1838, and formed the association, by which gardeners 
and their widows might be relieved should they fall into 
distress. The subécription was £1 Is. per annum, or 
£10 10s. for life, and he cordially recommended all young 
gatdeners before they took upon themselves any heavy 
résponsibiliti laughter )—to rote first £10 10s. they 
could spare to this institution. hen this society was 
established, in 1838, its i only ted to £50. 
This gradually increased, until 1842, when their annual 
income amounted to £100, and they had funded property 

£200, and they paid £60 to four aged gardeners, In 
843 their annual subscriptions amounted to £271; in 
844 to £342; in 1845 to £414; in 1846 to £445; in 
847 to £502; in 1849 to £552; and in 1850 to £542; 
While their fanded property had amounted to £2500, and 
they tow had thirty-five pensioners on their funds. 
(Cheers.) When their society was first formed, the 
members were confined almost wholly to gardeners and 
murserymen in the neighbourhood of London, but now 
he was happy they were extended all over the country, 
even to Ireland and Scotland—and he trusted ere long 
at there would not be a gardener in the kingdom who 
did not belong to it. (Cheers.)” 

Mr. Charles Dickens proposed the health of the 
Chairman. He could assure them that when he 
rg that room he had no idea of adi ing them, 

ut a member of the committee had asked him to 
propose this toast in a manner which evinced that he 
thought he required no forcing—(laughter)—and that 
he only required to be planted in that sow to flower 
immediately. (Laughter.) 

In all ages, gardening had formed the great delight of 
human poage ead if there were a few persons, and there 
were stich who took no delight in thé products of garden- 
ing, except it was London Pride—(laughter)—and a 
certain degenerate species of stocks which grew about the 
neighbourhood of that house—(/aughter)—he could only 
regard them as frozen out gardeners, whom no thaw 
would ever benefit. (Laughter.) He had now to pro- 
pose to them the health of a gentleman who was both a 

eat gardener and a great man—(cheers)—who by his 

‘axon determination, energy, and talent had raised a 
monumént in the Crystal Palace to his name, which 
would éxist and be ired when all then present were 
rotting inthe dust. (Cheers) 

Mr, Paxton duly returned thanks. 

A paper was read by Dr. Hanmill of St. Peters- 
poset showing that John Tradescant, who flourished 

| the time of Charles I., arid who had generally been 
régirded as a Dutchman, was a native of this country ; 
he was really thé founder of the first museum of 
natural history—the Ashmolean at Oxford—the ma- 
terials for that Museum having been left by Tradescant 
} Ashmole, who removed them from Lambeth to 
xford. 


RELIGIOUS FREEDOM IN NORWICH, WHITE- 
HAVEN, AND LINCOLN. 

The fecling of Christian fellowship which prompted 
the Bishop of London to offer the use of non-parochial 
Chuitches to foreign Protestant ministers was restricted 
by the Act of Conformity; a similar feeling, which 
Brom ted Mr, Bland to preach in the Octagon In- 
lependent pel at Norwich, has produced a con- 
troversy and a turmoil, and has finally resulted in 
his resignation. Among the many letters which have 
sppesres on the subject is one five Mr. J. Crompton, 

thinister of the Octagon Chapel :— 

“ The chapel is one of the old ‘ English Presbyterian’ 

ations, rebuilt and opened by the celebrated Dr. 
dylor, on the ciples of unfettered freedom in Chiris- 
worship, which’ have long charatterized that body. 

“In the serthon hé usés these emphatic 
words’ :—* ans, Presbyterians, Indepéndents, 
_— Calvinists, Armifiians, Arians, Trinitarians, 
= others, are 7-¥ of réligious piitemtels. But, 
owever, we may co miy ranked under any of 
these ons ke éct thet . We disown all we 
nection, ex tng t of lové and goodwill, with any 
sect or party wh ver. We are Christians, and or! 
Christians. Froti the Church of England we do, indeed, 
dissent, but not as enemies secking her destruction, 
but as real friends wishing her most perfect establish. 
ment and prosperity.’ 








“ Standing upon the same ground, and holding the 
same catholic ee I weleonied into my pulpit 4 
clergythan Whotf I foutid Willig to show his Christiah 
etary to his fellow-Otitistians of anothet cotimunion. 
I , not beeatise I thotght him a hereti¢e or unfaith- 
fal to his Church, but beeduse I believed him a soutid 
Churéhman and ofthodox in sentiments, bat charitable 
therewith, arid of wide sympathies. Had he been & 
heretic, or betrayed hi f a dissenter in heatt while 
living in the Chureh, I showld not haVe sharéd in an act 
which would in stich case have beefi equally dishonest in 
both of us. But recogtiisifig in him one of a large and 
increasitig class, both in and out of the Chureli, who, 
though attached to theif principlés, are charitable in 
faith, and do not confourd ‘ unity’ with ‘ uniformity,’ I 
invited him, ahd he accepted it without compromise to 
his own sentiments as 4 Churchman, while with great 
obedience to the law of ‘ unity of spirit in the bond of 


* Tecan fully agree with Canon Sedgwick’s picture of 
the alarm of certain stanch Churchmen ahd stanch Uni- 
tarians of the dogmatic schools of those parties, at the 
‘ audacity’ of the act. But ‘ audacity’ in charity is a 
new heresy, and not one that has much troubled the 
Church since the time Paul preached to the Gentiles; 
nor, I fear, is it likely to trouble any Church for some 
time to come. 

‘*There has been room found in the Church of Eng- 
land for semi-Popery—for Popery nearly complete—for 
bigotry of the so-called ‘ evangelical order’ ; there may 
be foxhunting, stupidity, laziness, and dulness among the 
clergy ; is there no room for charity and bold defiance of 
the schismatic spirit of the age? Canon Sedgwick says 
that ‘ high legal authorities’ do not know how to deal 
with the case. Every Christian spirit will rejoice that a 
penalty cannot easily be found against charity, and long 
may it be before the ‘M.A.’s’ of the church move the 
Parliament for a bill against ‘ ecciesiastical charity 
assumption’ to repel the invasion of goodwill unautho- 
rised by the customs of the clergy of thisage. Mr. Bland 
is, however, not quite alone. A bishop now on the bench 
did, some few years ago, perform the ceremony of confir- 
mation to the youth of Geneva, in the cathedral where 
Calvin once thundered, at the request of the head of the 
College of Geneva, an avowed Unitarian! Mr. Bland has 
only done at home what a bishop would only do where 
English theologies and ecclesiastical fetters did not stand 
in the way of his Christian spirit. Canon Sedgwick says 
there is no word of Unitarianism in Mr. Bland’ssermon,nor 
is there any ‘ism,’ but much Christianity, and still more 
in the spirit that prompted the act; and this was what 
I desired and expected. Belonging to no party or sect 
whatever, I preach in the Octagon, because I am there 
free to preach the whole Gospel; and whenever the 
Canon or any of his brethren will preach pe peers | on 
the same broad basis of the Apostle’s Creed on which we 
all stand, and with which Mr. Bland’s sermon is in full 
accord, my pulpit is open to him, as I believe will be all 
the pulpits of those ancient chapels. I regret Mr. 
Bland’s resignation, though appreciating his motives, as 
I never desired he should be compromised in his rela- 
tions to the Church, to which his attachment is a 
strong. He has gone out of his way to seek peace wit 
men, like ‘ M.A.,’ as insignificant as they are ignorant, 
and as contemptible as abusive. 

‘‘ If it is found, hereafter, that there are laws against 
such acts as Mr, Bland’s, it will only be one more proof 
that English theology and English churches are prevent- 
ing the progress of English religion, and be oné more 
item in the growing evidence of the necessity for a 
thorough reform of the ecclesiastical system of the Church 
by the repeal of that cause of schism and bitterness, the 
Act of Uniformity.” 


The Magistrates of Whitehaven have had a case 
beforé them, in which Mr, Charles Flinn was charged 
with assaulting Mr. Hugan (by religious profession a 
Unitarian), while delivering a lecture at the end of 
the Bulwark, a place usually devoted to open-air 
preaching. Two witnesses proved the serious assault 
on Mr. Hugan; but the magistrates dismissed the 
case, on the ground that the address of the lecturer, 
which was on Progression, was inciting a breach of 
the peace. Some expressions relative to the divi- 
nity of Christ formed the offence which the worthy 
magistrates pronounced ‘* highly culpable conduct.” 
The Whitehaven Herald informs us that the Rev. F. 
W. Wicks was upon the bench when this disrepu- 
table decision Was given. Thus it appears that Mr. 
Flinn has thesé magistrates’ approbation to play the 
ruffian whenever a Unitarian shall displease him 
touching the divinity of Christ. 

Mr. John Norton of Lincoln refused to pay a 
church rate and costs, amounting to £2 Ils. 53d., and, 
in consequence, a warrant of distress was issued 
against his goods. The constable employed to per- 
petrate the distraint seized goods to the amount of 
£6 18s. at the least, and an action was brought by 
Mr. Norton, in the County Court, to recover £8 as 
damages and compensation for the excessive seizure. 

Mr. Toynbee, solicitor, of Lincoln, appeared for 
Mr. Norton, and made an admirable statement of this 
casé of oppression :— 

“Tt might possibly suggest itself to the minds of the 
jury that the readiest way to get rid of the difficulty 
would have been to have paid the rate, rather than have 
incurred the expenses of resisting the demand ; but Mr. 
Norton, holding different religious tenets to those of the 
church, and considering that a vicious principle ought to 
be opposed in its small application as well as more largely, 
and that each form of religion should be supported volun- 
tarily by those who espoused that particular form, resisted 
the rate: he contended that money should not be wrung 
forcibly from those who dissented from the Church of 








England, which was richly endowed, and had large terri- 


torial possessions: he therefore refused er 
istrates had juriédiction in the matees oat: Th 


an order fot the payment of the “4 
disputing the legality of ‘eh tate, did oat poet Bort 
the magistrates, and an order was made at the rate 


was to be paid within seven - Norton’s goods 
would b ained tig “A gain 
Were nor sufficient to satisfy the demand, Mr. X 
would be sent to Falkingham House of Correction fo 


oft 


five days. (Latighter.) Fortunately for ‘ 
he had enough to au” the ohana 
the rectory of Washingboro’, which wds etidowed to the 
extent of £2000 a-year, took riot only the 1s. and 
costs said to be due; but the overplus whith the plai 
now claimed. The rate and costs were, tip tothe time 


of the seizure, 15s. 44d., and that sum Mr. Norton ad. 
mitted to be due according to law. The duty of the 
constable (Parkinson) was simply to seize goods ’ 
to pay the rate andreasonable expenses ; but the 
of the seizure was £1 lds. Tid. making the 
£2 1)s. 34d. The constable went to the back door 
told Mrs. Norton that he had come to distrain, not for 
lds. 44d., but for £5! Mrs, Norton immedi 

‘Do your duty,’ and the constable loo 

kitchen, and, not content with the good eight-day cl 
kitchen furniture, and clothes hanging before the fire 
viewed them with an air of contempt, as uhsuited to meet 
the huge demand, and walked into the dining-room : there 
he took a survey of the contents, ag if he aad received 
special instructions from some one who Was going to 
furnish a house, and appropriated six dining-room chairs; 
which had cost Mr. Norton 16s. or 18s. cae One would 
have thought these were quite enough ; but no, for after 
taking these, the officer required time to consider (he wag 
two hours in making the seizure); he next. walked up stai 
without making any inquiry as to whether any one 
was sick, and brought down three blankets. He then 
leisurely surveyed the other rooms, and findin Hothing 
to his mind, or pare that his instructions Ena ocea- 
sion for, he took two mote blankets afd a feather bed. 
He afterwards went into the cellar, but Mr. Norton 

a teetotaller—(laughter)—he walked up stairs again, 
took a counterpane: with these goods he took hi 
off. Mr. Mufr, who was called in by the constable to 
appraise the goods, estimated their value (admitting that 
he put the lowest possible price upon them) at Ve) 
but their real value was between £10 and £12. The law 
was very clear as to what constituted excessive ; 
According to the constable’s own account, after the 
were sold, there was a balance of £1 17s. 54d. to 
over to Mr. Norton, so that he admitted he had distrained 
for twice as much as was necessary. Mr. Norton was 
charged 3s. for levying the distress, and 2s. 6d. a day for 
nine days for taking care of the goods.” 

The facts contained in this statement were not con- 
troverted by any evidence, nor could the —— 
of the opposing advocate throw any di 
them. The jury accordingly found a verdict for Mr. 
Norton, awarded to him damages £3 14s,, and Par- 
kinson was ordered by the judge to pay forthwith. 


i 
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SIR JOHN FRANKLIN. 

It seems now certain that traces of Sir John 
Franklin’s expedition were seen in September, 1848; 
by the Prince of Wales whaler ; the répott to that 
effect having been confirmed by a circumstantial nif- 
rative of the discovery by one of the crew named 
William Millar. He states that he was on board the 
Prince of Wales in 1848, when, early in September, 
during very thick weather, they entered (as they be 
lieved) Lancaster Sound, and steered west, advancilg 
slowly. The fog continued very heavy for some days, 
when it suddenly lifted, and high land was seen of 
the larboard side, over the mast head. The , 
being at first doubtful if it were the loom of ic 
or of land, sent a boat off to ascertain the fact, and 
this party William Millar formed one. On |! 
the marks of shoe prints were distinctly visible 
the mud, above high-water mark; close by & 
cooking place blackened by fire, and a little f 
on a well-built cairn about four or five feet high, 
which the party pulled away a few stones, but being 
recalled by a signal from the ship, which was being 
driven in shore by the current, were compelled 
return on board immediately. After sailing a little 
farther the master of the Prince of Wales found that 
it was Jones’s Sound in which he was, a passage 
leading directly into the sea north of the Panty 
Islands. F 

As regards the cairn, there seems no doubt that it 
was erected by some of Sir John Franklin's patty, 
and that, in all probability, information of his route 
will be found beneath it. J 

“ As to the period of the visit,” says the Morniny 
Chronicle, ‘‘ we may assume either of two conclusions; 
first, that during the detention of the vessels off 
Riley (evidenced by the relics brought home last a 
by the Prince Albert) a boat party was sent to © 
Wellington Channel, and thus would arrive at the point 
in question, lying, a8 it would appear, at the north 
extremity of that channel, this supposition not im 
ing our belief that Sir John Franklin was then on 
way to the south-west, according to the first part Ce a 
instructions. Secondly, we may suppose that having 
failed in attempting to proceed in the south-west direc 
tion, Sir John Franklin had attempted the 2 
westerly, prescribed to him as the alternative, and 
gone up Wellington Charinel, with the view of 
westward, leaving notice of his intention at the poitt 

uéstion. ‘The latter supposition gives a more aretié 

ate to the shoe-prints, though we are 
travellers that similar marks endure with 
during successive seasons, 
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t in question we may, therefore, look for 


“ To the 
trust that a vessel specially directed thither will 
wthwith Posh ve The point lies entirely out of | 
of any of those now employed upon the search, | 
most Tikel not be approached by any of them; | 
Sir John Franklin, being upon an exploring 
: might detach a boat-party out of his direct 
se, those gone to seek him would naturally confine 
search for traces of him to the route he was ordered 
to , and thus necessarily be ignorant of the exist- 
Ee of those of which we write.” 





RAILWAY ACCIDENTS. 
Ag the seven o'clock train from Macclesfield 
from the Harecastle tunnel, the stoker found 
it he “had lost his mate;’’ in other words, the 
ine-driver was missing. The train was stopped, 
bs Mr. Cooper, the superintendent of the coaching 
ent, who was in the train, went at once into 
the tunnel with lights to look forthe driver. About 
half way through they found him lying against the 
wall, dreadfully mangled, but still alive: his left 
was severed from his body, and his right | 





and the back of his head were fractured. Sur-| what shall we do?” 


aid was as promptly rendered as possible ; but 
died shortly afterwards. The stoker said, on the 


betwixt the engine and tender, and so slipped down 


the rails. The jury returned a verdict of | Pm evidence of Mr. Balchin, the station-master 


W hecidental death.” 

The dreadful tragedy on the railway from Brighton | 

to Lewes, it is now clearly proved, was caused by a 

which lay across one of the rails on the down 

of was er A puma there by some one, has not | 
yet been ascertained. 


The train consisted of the engine and tender, one | 


first, two second, and one third class carriages. The 
of the engine driver was Samuel Jackson, and 
name of the stoker, George Chase, It is import- 
ant to observe that the engine had not been reversed 
fince ite last journey, and was proceeding tender 
foremost down a pretty steep incline; therefore, 
though going at a moderate pace, with the steam 
shut off, when the tender came in contact with the 
sleeper, two miles beyond the Falmer station, instead 
of or throwing it off the rail, the tender 


itself was jetked off, and the whole train followed it. 
A cloud chalky dust arose as the train ran across 
the rails, continuing its course for thirty yards, until 


jt dashed into the parapet of a bridge, and breaking 
ite Way through, literally leapt off into the road, thirty 
feet below, dragging after it an empty second-class car- 
riage, and a third-class carriage containing four pas- 
fengers. The first-class carriage and the guard’s 
van temained onthe line. The crasi: of the falling 
ine and carriages was tremendous; and, to add 
to the terror of the moment, the escaping steam 
enveloped the wreck in a dense cloud. For some 
moments after the crash nothing could be orig? 
nor anything heard except the screams o 
emaled cates driver, AWhen the steam 
eleared away four dead bodies were found amid | 


the ruins—Mrs, Chatfield, her daughter, a young | turned this, most probably. 


man named Langhorne, and George Chase, the | 


#toker, who fell under the engine and was smashed. | the wheel of the engine. 


Samuel Jackson, the engine driver, had his legs | 
@rashed, and has since died. In the third-class 
carriage there were four passengers, and how one 
escaped was unknown until the inquest. His name | 
was Samuel Parsey. After passing Falmer station | 
he found “ dust and stuff coming into the carriage” ; 
he felt a jerk, and laid down at the bottom of the 
carriage directly. He went over with the carriage, 
which was “‘ broke about a good deal in going over,” 
bat saved himself from falling out by ‘laying under 
thé deat.” The carriage “stood right on one end 
Wher it stopped,” and Samuel Parsey “ scrambled 
out on to the embankment.”’ ; 
The jumped down as soon as the carriage 
» and sent men on with flags up and down 
the e to warn any coming train. The guard said, 
st the inquest on Saturday at Lewes :— 
When Thad sent the man towards Falmer he started 
running, and he took up a sleeper and threw it on one 
side. Directly I saw it I said, ‘That was the sleeper that 
threw us off the line.’ He took it from opposite two 
more that were lying on the side. I saw one end of it 
Was on the metal when he tookit up. The frag- 
ments were splintered and scattered about. The sleeper 
was off the north line of rail; the other end was on 
: two sleepers. I cannot say whether any one 
it there purposely, but I cannot see how it got 
ess it were placed there purposely. We passed 
men, after passing Falmer, who work on the line. 
Was, perhaps. 300 yards from where the accident 
saw one man on the bank about 200 or 300 
from the bridge. I never saw children playing 
with sleepers. I saw no one but those three men neat 
the spot. man I saw on the bank is in the service of 
contractor for the lincs. I did not observe the sleeper 
Fs Ayal the rails as the train approached. I should think 
iron guard would have taken this sleeper off the lineif 
the engine had been first. If the sleeper had been on both 


the tender might have crushed it; but as it was only 
= rail, it tossed the tender off. 


positive intelligence of Sir John Franklin, laugh.)” 


| The boy was called in, and questions were 


, 1€ | him ; but nothing could be obtained from him but 
inquest, that the driver was perfectly sober. It is | tears, 


conjectured that he had advanced to the opening | amined 


line; but whether the sleeper fell there accidentally, | gerous, as this fearful accident has proved, 


| 
| 





| gine was frustrated by sending the tender first ? 





7 > Us it as safe to have the tender first as the 


“Witness: Yes; If there’s nothing on the rail. (A 


Mr. Charles Shaw, the first-class passenger, also 
saw the sleeper on the rails after the accident. One 
of the three men mentioned in the guard’s evidence 
said that they had not been “ disturbing the sleepers 
at all, nor putting down any fresh ballast ;” that they 
were at work half a mile from the sleepers ; and that 
the sleeper, when he picked it up, was ‘‘near the 
rail, mot over it.” A goods we eee down 
before the passenger train: it eon only flour 
and tricks, but no sleepers. How, then, came the 


sleeper there? The question at preserit cannot be sa- 
tisfactorily answered. 


The only suspicion fell on a boy, ten years’ old, the 
son of a labourer who lived near the bridge. Ilis 
mother, Mrs. Hannah Boakes, was examined on the 
inquest.’ She said her son kept “ going to and fro” 
all the morning. He was in the house about half an 
hour before the accident. She asked him to go on an 
errand to Ashcombe; but he said he “ must go and 
see the train,” and he went out. Soon after he ran 
in and said, ‘‘Oh! mother, the train has fell over ; 
A very natural exclamation. 
put to | 


The jury thought he ought not to be ex- 


Brighton, was very important, as illustrating the 
working arrangements of the line, and establishing 
the fact that it was common to send the tender first 
in the short trains; a proceeding which is very dan- 


“ The engine of the 11.15 train preceded the tender. 
The tender of the train to which the accident happened 
went before the engine. We usually run the engine 
first or the tender first of these short trains, as it hap- 

ens. This has always been done on the Lewes and 

righton line, the Shoreham line, and the main line too, 
with the short trains. In many places there are no turn- 
tables to turn them on. I believe there is no by-law on 
the subject. I never apprehended danger from running 
the tender first. In heavy trains, and through-trains 
upon the main line we always run the engine first, but 
for short distances and light trains we sometimes ran | 
the tender first. 

‘‘A Juror: Do you consider it immaterial, then, 
whether the tender is first or the engine ? 

‘* Witness: I consider the engine best first. There 
are the means of turning the engine both at Brighton 
and Lewes; there isa turn-table at both places. The 
engine and tender in question came into Brighton from 
Hayward’s-heath as near twelve o’clock as can be. The 
engine could not have been reversed in time for this train 
to Lewes. 

‘“‘A Juror: How long does it take to reverse an en- 

ine ? 
on Witness: About 10 to 12 minutes to do the whole of 
it. It is turned by hand, yousee. The time for starting 
the Lewes train is 12.5, and the train from Hayward’s- 
heath was due at 5 minutes before 12. 

“A Juror: Then if you area little late you do not 
take the trouble of turning, although you have a turn- 
table at Brighton? 

‘* Witness : If I had had a little time I should not have 





‘* By the Coroner: There is an iron guard in front of 


“A juror asked the witness if it did not occur to him 
that the object of putting this guard in front of the en- 


“* Witness: Of course I knew that; but the guard of 
the engine is of more use in snowy weather than any- 
thing. 

** By Mr. Clark: There is no guard to the tender. 
The guard is two or three inches from the rails. 

“If a sleeper had been lying across the rails, would 
not the guard of the engine have removed it? 

“* Witness: It might. 

‘* Supposing ore end of the sleeper had been lying 
across the line, would not the guard have been more 
likely to remove it ? 

** Witness : I do not know that it would. I would rather, 
if I had been on the engine, have had a sleeper on both 
lines than only on one; the engine would have been 
more likely to have jumped over. The engine would 
probably have crushed it. The second-class carriage had 
no passengers in it ; it answered the purpose of a luggage 
van, and was kept locked. I have been station-master at 
Brighton four years, and during that time it has been 
the custom to run the tender first or the engine first as 
these short trains come in or go out. I have no power to 
alter that arrangement; it would rest with the directors. 
The tender is heavy enough to run first.” 


The inquest was adjourned until yesterday. Cap- 
tain Lafian, Government Inspector, was present 
during a portion of the inquiry. 


The accident near Ormskirk was caused by neglect. 
As a train of ballast waggons, employed to convey 
earth between Burscough and Rufford, was proceeding | 
at a moderate pace, the axle of one of the waggons | 
broke, which threw it on its side, and the weight of | 
the waggons behind smashed those in front. One 
man was killed, another wounded mortally,and several | 
wounded scriously, The ruins of the smash en- | 
cumbered the line. Two trains, one up and the 
other down, were shortly due; but were each stopped 
by signals. On examination it was found that the 








axle had long been in a cracked state. till 





THE EXPOSITION. 

As the Queen visited the Exposition on the of 
Saturday, the public were not admitted until 1) cane 
From the attractions of or the doubtful = 
ance of the weather, or from some other 
pepe I por inflax Ce oe The n or 
only e receipts, not ‘ 
mission charge, fell to £1560 10s. Nothing of any 
est occurred during the day, e t the accidental 
plosion of one of Phillips’s patent fire arinihilators in 
eastern division of the building. How it went off no 
can tell; but hadit taken place on Monday, instead of on 
Saturday, great alarm, and even serious consequén 
might have resulted, for from the immense mass 
vapour evolved everybody would conclude that a fire had 
broken out. As it was, beyond the first fast pean 
was done. The fire annihilator being itself con a 
fire, vigorous attempts were made to extinguish it with 
water. 

The Russian collection was the point of attraction 
during the day. It consists of superb malachite orna- 
ments, a magnificent silver candelabrum, a very rare an 
splendid collection of diamonds afd other jewels 
St. Petersburg, the chief feature of which is a casket of 
ebony, contributed by the Emperor, and ornamented on 
the sides and lid by precious stones, executed in 
and representing with marvellous fidelity a variety 
fruits. An immense cluster of grapes is typified by ame- 
thysts, bunches of cherries and currants cornelians, 
and leaves by jasper, beautifully shaded. T there are 
pears of agate and plums of onyx; but we wil] not at- 
tempt the description of a work of art, unique in its cha- 
racter. 

Mr. A. J. B. Hope, M.P., exhibits in the Holland de- 
perenane of the Exhibition a collection of precious stones. 

esides the largest pearl in the world, Mr. Hope dis- 
plays a number of most valuable stones, including pepe 
of great size, a sapphire once the property of Philippe 
Egalité, and to which a literary interest attaches in con- 
nection with the name of Madame de Genlis; asplendid 
aquamarine which formed the hilt to the favourite weapon 
of Murat, ‘‘the handsome swordsman”; a peng «| 
taken from the King of Kandy, a jacinth ring once 
property of Gregory VIIL., and a very inter collec- 
tion of pearls, placed in the oyster shelis in w they 
were found. 

The excursion trains on Monday brought great num- 
bers to town. A considerable crowd had collected around 
the jsouth entrance at ten o’clock, and some crushin, 
took place, which, however, speedily subsided. The to 
amount received was £2438 6s., of which £2 2s. was for 
a season ticket. A very great portion of the visitors con- 
sistedof provincials, At no part of the day was the 
Exposition inconveniently crowded. The cold wet 
weather of the week has operated against any 
influx of visitors. 

The amount taken at the doors on Tuesday, was 
£2272 2s.; and by the police returns 49,697 persons 
entered the building. 

The number amounted to 55,250 on Wednesday; and 
on ‘Thursday to 48,318 persons visited the building, and 
£2233 7s, was the amount taken at the doors. The Queen 
and Prince Albert were there in the morning shortly 
after nine o’clock, and remained till half-past ten. 
Nearly eight hundred agricultural labourers and country 
folk, from the neighbourhood of Godstone, in Surrey, 
headed by the clergymen of the parishes to which they 
respectively belonged, and organized for the occasion 
into companies like aregiment of militia, visited the Ex- 
position. The men wore their smartest smock frocks, 
the women their best Sunday dresses, and more perfect 
specimens of rustic attire, rustic faces, and rustic man- 
ners, could hardly be produced from any part of 
England. 

The Bulletin de Paris says :— 

‘‘M. Thiers has returned to Paris from London, full 
of admiration for the wonders at the Exhibition, of which, 
he says, none of the writers in the French journals have 
succeeded in giving anything like an adequate idea of its 
grandeur and magnificence. He spent niné there, 
amongst the most eminent mand ers profes- 
sional men, who, pleased to meet with so superior an 
intellect, gladly gave him every explanation. M. Thiers 
asserts that there can be no dispute as to the high — 
France holds at the Exhibition, especially in silk 
manufactures. He was struck with the fact that Frarice 
is pre-eminent in all the articles of luxury, which none 
but the wealthiest can buy; whereas excels in 
the productions usually consumed by middle and 
poorer classes. Thus democratic France works for the 
rich, and aristocratic England works forthe poor. Sinee 
his return, M. Thiers has frequently ex to his 
friends his admiration of the Exhibition, and he expatiates 
on the importance of this great page of industrial ee | 
as a means of as progress of civilization, 
giving it a fresh impulse.” 





BOILER EXPLOSION. 
A. boiler exploded on Saturday at the Starve-all 
Colliery, King’s wood, Gloucestershire, killing yes 
men and wounding fifteen severely, if not fatally. Ithad 


| been decided that a new boiler should Pens up on 


Whit-Monday. Mr. Brain, the proprietor. Be a 
escape—his hat was knocked off, he was thrown to 
round senseless, and his right hand was injured. Mr. 
Brain states that the engine at the colliery had completed 
its work—that he had ordered a man to shut down the 
engine, and had sent the men to another pit to go up, 
when his bailiff requested him to wait afew minutes, and 
he would send a messenger to the men to come up, and 
so prevent the men from having to go a distance oft three 
uarters of a mile underground ; and there were tment 
fe men and boys altogether present when the 
exploded, The explosion i 


? 


is supposed to be owing 
accumulation of steam while the engine was waalios 
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‘Lhe evidence given before the coroner clearly shows 

atthe accident arose from the want of water in the 
poiler. 

After a lengthened in the jury returned the 
following verdict on Th y:—‘‘That the deceased 
men died. from injuries upon their heads and bodies, 
caused by the explosion of steam from the bursting of a 
boiler of a certain steam-engine, and that the said explo- 
sion was caused by the want of care and attention of 
John Burchell, the engineer, who had charge of the said 


ine. 
"Surchell has died since the accident, making a total 
loss of eight killed. 


PERSONAL NEWS AND GOSSIP. 

Personal news is scant this week, and of gossip 
there is positively none. Speculation has been 
wholly engrossed in the ‘ great lock question,”’ the 
bad weather, and the rush of our “country cousins” 
to the Exposition, There is a rumour that the 
Emperors of Russia and Austria, and the King of 
Prussia will arrive in July, but it requires to be au- 
thenticated. 

The Queen and her foreign visitors were at the Exposi- 
tion on Saturday morning for three hours. On Tuesday 
whe went to the Zoological Gardens, Regent’s-park ; and 
on Wednesday she was again at the Crystal Palace in the 
morning. 

Lord Broughton had an audience of the Queen on 
Wednesday at Buckingham Palace, to present some 

esents from Newab Nazim, of Bengal, to her Majesty. 

he articles consisted of an elephant’s state trappings 
of velvet and gold; the houdah, framed of ivory, inlaid 
with gold, with coverings of gold and silver embroidery ; 
astate palkee, or palanquin, also of ivory, inlaid with gold; 
the covering of similar rich mateyials to the houdah; a 
throne, or state-resting couch, of crimson velvet and 
gold, with a canopy richly embroidered with the precious 
metals, and supported by silver columns; and a pair of 
gold hals, or emb of rank, and a palkee or 
petanquin, for evening conveyauce. These presents 
‘were brought from India under charge of Dr. Young. 

Dr. Merle D’Aubigné, well known as President of the 
‘Theological Seminary at Geneva, but better perhaps as 
one of the historians of the Reformation, preached on 
Sunday afternoon in Woburn Chapel, Tavistock-place. 
‘The service was wholly in French. 

Mr. Sheil was buried on the 28th May at the church of St. 
pnw owned Visdomini, ~ ey dpiatin — 

ne the whole of the corps diplomatique and the 
Austrian and Tuscan generals and staff. 

A Faney Fair will be held in the Royal Gardens at 
Chelsea College, in aid of the building fund of the Hos- 
pital for Consumption, in the Brompton-road. As usual, 
several aristocratic ladies will act as shopkeepers on the 
occasion. 

Lord John Manners has accepted the Reverend Dr. 
M'‘Neile’s challenge to meet the reverend canon in 
Liverpool for explanation on the Papal question. 

Sir John M‘Gregor, Governor of Tortola, died on the 
(llth May. Her Majesty’s sloop Helena being there at 
tthe time, the interment took place under a fire of minute 
guns, and the officers and crew atttended the funeral. 

A hostile meeting took place early on Tuesday mornin 
between Lieutenant S. M. Hawkins, of the Ninety-sevent 
Foot, and Viscount Maldon, — Horse Guards Blue ; 
‘the former attended by Mr. E. Denys, the latter by 
Captain Brownrigg. rd Maldon received the fire of 
his adversary, and discharged his pistol in the air. Thus 
far the affair terminated.— Morning Post. 

Professor Kinkel, of Bonn, gave his seventh lecture at 
Willis’s Rooms, on Monday night. He described the 
character of the Spanish — the constitution of the 
‘theatre, and the habits of the actors, and noticed that 
Spain was the first country to adopt a fixed theatre, and 
to empley women on the stage. In the latter part of his 
lecture he developed the lives of Cervantes, Lope de 
Vega, and Calderon, principally dilating on the latter. 

Marshal Narvaez arrived in town from Paris expressly 
to visit the Exhibition. 











The Prince Metternich left Brussels on the 9th instant, 
with his wife and family, for Johannisberg. Before his 
departure the Prince was admitted to a private audience 
ofthe King of the Belgians. 

Queen Mary Adelaide of Sardinia was safely delivered 
of a prince on the night of the 2nd of May. The christen- 

took place on the following day, when the Royal 
infant received the following names : Charles Albert 
Ferdinand Maria Eugene, Duke of Chiablese. The Duke 
and Duchess of Genoa were sponsors, and represented by 
the Queen Dowager and Prince Eugene Carignan. 

At Berlin, on the 7th, the theatres were closed, and 
the Court passed the day in strict retirement. It was 
the anniversary of the late King’s death. After attend- 
ing divine service in the Charlotteberg mausoleum, the 
royal family strewed fresh garlands on his tomb. 

he Vienna correspondent of the Morning Post reports, 
without vouching for its accuracy, that the Czar, the 
Emperor of Austria, and the King of Prusssia will be in 
London in July. Have not these potentates enough to 
= Ha or - Lord Sr eaaen y apne “The 
ountain, Crystal Palace, ” as a rendezvous 
to his absolutist allies? pee 
of Hanover’s eightieth birthday was cele- 
‘brated whee on the 4th and 5th. The King of 
Prussia was present. A procession of Hartz miners, on 
‘the 4th instant, is described as highly original and in- 
teresting. Nearly five hundred of these hardy men were 
present, the workmen either attired in white blouses or 
black blouses, with leathern aprons, and turned-up hats, 
carrying their lighted lamps, boots, emblems, and banners, 
and the drivers armed with their whips, which they crack 
with such skill as to form a sort of harmony. The 


ceremony began with this whip salute, followed b 
eye — Pp follow: a 


irably sung by nearly the whole body; alter 








the completion of which, a deputation from each class 
was admitted to the age presence, and he received 
them in the presence of his guests, and listened most 
attentively to a gratulatory address spoken in the patois 
of the Hartz, After the King had thanked them for 
their loyal sentiments, the deputation withdrew, and, 
having joined their comrades outside, three cheers were 
Gre accompanied by a repetition of the “ whip salute.” 

e festival was favoured by beautiful weather, and no 
mention is made of accidents or disturbance. The King, 
who has now entered his eighty-first year, supported the 
fatigues wonderfully, and appeared to be in high spirits, 
and in more than ordinary strength. At the grand ball 
on the evening of the 5th King Ernest remained in the 
ballroom until two o’clock. 

The Silesian newspapers relate that the Emperor of 
Russia put himself in imminent peril during his journey 
on the railway to Olmutz. He passed the night on the 


27th ultimo at Mazcki, whence he was to proceed early | 


the next morning. The directors of the Silesian railway 
sent notice that they would come in person with one of 
the royal carriages and fetch him. Between Szczakowa 
and Mazcki the driver of the train in which the directors 
travelled espied another train coming on the same rail 
from the latter station. A signal was made that it should 
immediately return, the directors wishing to avoid delay 
in fetching the Emperor. But the signal was not 
obeyed; and it was only by great presence of mind, and 
with some difficul'y that the train with the directors was 
turned and driven back with all speed to the station 
whence it came, the other train persisting in chasing it, 
without regarding any signal or slackening speed, in 
spite of the imminent danger. On arriving at Szczakowa, 
it turned out that the Emperor had not chosen to wait 
till the directors fetched him, but ordered out a special 
train and started. Whenthe announcement was made 
to him that the train with the directors was in sight, and 
that a signal to stop had been made, he gave the order to 
go on without caring about the other train. The will of 
the absolute ruler of all the Russias is, we know, accus- 
tomed to bear down all obstacles; but still it would 
hardly be safe frequently to repeat experiments like 
the one related; running full tilt against iron locomo- 
tives might prove too much even for the iron will of Czar 
Nicholas. 

Monsignor Minucci, Bishop of Florence, proceeded on 
the 3lst ult. to the church of Santa Croce, which, on the 
29th, the anniversary of the battles of Montanara and 
Curtatone, had been profaned, and in the midst of the 
Austrain troops reconsecrated the edifice ! 

The Banking Chivalry of Europe has lately received an 
addition in the person of Baron James de Rothschild, of 
Paris, whom the King of Sardinia has named a Knight 
of the Order of Saint Maurice and Saint Lazare. 

A duel took place on Monday morning between M. 
Pierre Bonaparte and M.de Nieuwerkerke, The weapons 
used wereswords, After a fight which lasted ten minutes, 
and in which two swords aelndiens M. de Nieuwerkerke 
received a wound in the thigh: the seconds then declared 
that honour was satisfied, and the affair was ended. 

Charles Bonaparte, Prince of Canino, and formerly 
president of the Roman Assembly, has been ey 
assailed indirectly with odious imputations as having 
instigated the murder of Count Rossi. Viscount Arlin- 
court and his Italie Rouge are responsible for this. The 
second son of Count Rossi lay in wait for an occasion to 
avenge his father’s death. Charles Bonaparte was 
dining with a friend at a café on the Quai d’Orsay, on 
Friday week, when the waiter announced to him that a 
gentleman outside wished to speak with him. Prince 
Canino required his name, and, being refused, begged 
the mysterious stranger to wait till he hac finished dinner. 
Rossi sat down at one of the little tables outside the 
café, and when his adversary came out marched up to 
him, saying, ‘‘ You are the Prince of Canino ?” Having 
received an answer in the affirmative, he aimed a blow 
at the prince’s face, Mediators interposed to prevent 
the scuffle from going further, and the principals were 
led off in different directions. On Saturday afternoon 
they met again in the park at Versailles, and exchangeda 
couple of pistol shots each, without effect. The Prince 
declared that the imputations were calumnious. Rossi 
apologized, and the seconds declared the requisitions of 
honour satisfied. 

The Baron Lerchenfeld, in the Bavarian chamber, 
accused the Yunker party of Bavaria of having behaved 
in a very cowardly manner in 1848, and alluded to certain 
individuals who were said to have secreted themselves at 
the period alluded to in a Jewish synagogue. Furst 
Wrede felt himself personally insulted by this allusion, 
and challenged the speaker. After some preliminaries, 
arising out of the fact that more of the Bavarian Yunkers 
desired to show their courage, the meeting took place, at 
which after two or three shots had been fired by each 
combatant without effect, a ball from the pistol of Furst 
Wrede struck Baron Lerchenfeld in the left side. The 
wound is not dangerous, the progress of the ball having 
been stopped by the ribs, and the wounded man is doing 
well. Furst Wrede walked through the Chamber in the 
afternoon of the same day, and took his usual seat as if 
nothing had happened. 

Lord Portman’s model farm in Somersetshire has been 
burnt down. 

The ‘Treasury have granted a sum of £800 in aid of 
the proposed Peel Park at Bolton. 

The Commissioners of Woods and Forests have retained 
sufficient good sense to close the new ride in Kensing- 
ton-gardens on Sundays. 

The Lords of the Treasury have issued a general 
minute sanctioning the future admission into this country 
duty free of plate publicly presented to parties abroad. 

The hiding-place of the witnesses in the St. Alban’s 
case has been discovered. Inspector Beckerson, of the A 
division, traced three of the missing parties to Boulogne, 
where he found them living at their ease, and evidently 
well supplied with funds. The Inspector’s attempt to 
apprehend tire pn, was frustrated by the French authorities, 


who told him that if he apprehended the +y would 

be reclaimed from his custody and set at Werte. Deke 

these circumstances the Inspector has returned to 

rs at head-quarters. repent 
e Prince Albert left Stromness on the 8rd of J 

to go in search of Sir John Franklin. M. Bellot, ag 

enterprising French navigator, sails with the expedition, 

Bridget Lyons, who was under sentence of death for 
the murder of Margaret Fahey, at Warrington, and 
whose husband was e ted a short time back has 
received a commutation of her sentence. She ig to be 
epee oe — i 

The exhibition of American plants took place 
turday at the Botanic Gardens, Regent’e-park. "te, 
Rhododendron, in great numbers and variety, was the 
chief flower of the show. But the point of interest Was 
the blossom of the peony tree, a native of the ny dis. 
trict near Shanghai, in the north of China his plant 
has flowered for the first time in Europe at the nur 
of Messrs. Standish and Noble, at Bagshot. The flower 
is white, and about a foot in diameter. The plant exhj. 
bited was twelve feet high, and bore about five hundred 
blossoms. 

The Cork Examiner states that six of the electoral 
| divisions of the Killarney Union are entirely exempted 

from taxation under the rate just declared, although in 
| other divisions of the same union the rate is as high ag 
| five shillings in the pound. The six fortunate divisions 
| are chiefly the property of resident proprietors who have 
| given remunerative employment and aid to promote 
emigration. 

The Boston Liberator states, that at the annual meet. 
| ing of the Anti-Slavery Society in that town, the follow. 
ing resolution was agreed to:—*‘ That as the honoured 
representative of the labouring classes of Great Britain 
in Parliament, and the fearless advocate of all measures 
of radical reform, George Thompson deserves to be 
welcomed with open arms on this side of the Atlantic, 
by all who profess to abhor injustice and tyranny; and 
that, although events of the highest importance have 
occurred to cause the protraction of his stay in this 
country beyond the period at first fixed for the duration 
of his visit, this society cannot but believe that the 
eye constituency represented by George Thompson, 

aving respect to the influence of his labours in the 
United States upon the cause of liberty throughout the 
world, will justify and approve of his departure from his 
original purpose, and estimate aright the value of his 
exertions in behalf of human freedom in this land.” Mr, 
George Thompson will sail from the United States for 
England on the 17th instant. 

The Builder publishes the following biography of Mr, 
Peto, M.P.:—‘ There was a divine who used to say, 
when preaching to the youths of his congregation, ‘Be- 
ware of being golden apprentices, silver journeymen, and 
copper masters ;’ and with a like motive it may not be 
useless to mention that Mr. Peto, now only forty-two 
years of age, left school at the early age of fourteen, and 
being apprenticed to his uncle, Mr. Henry Peto, the 
builder, worked three years at the bench, used the trowel 
for a year, and passed the remaining three years of his 
apprenticeship at the mason’s banker. When he was 
little more than twenty-one his uncle died, and left his 
business and his capital jointly to him and to Mr. Thomas 
Grissell, also a nephew. Their first work was Hunger- 
ford Market, their second the new Houses of Parliament 
—afterwards placed wholly in the hands of Mr. Grissell. 
They built the Reform Clubhouse, the Oxford and Cam- 
bridge Clubhouse, the Model Prison at Clerkenwell, and 
many other large structures: the St. James's Theatre 
was completed by them in thirteen weeks. = 
also entered very largely into railway works, a1 
to these, after the dissolution of the partnership, 
Mr. Peto confined his attention : we may mention more 
especially the Eastern Counties line, the line from Ash- 
ford to Sudbeciens. the Southampton fand Dorchester, 
the Oxford and Birmingham, and, in conjunction with 
Messrs. Betts, the whole of the Great Northern line 
north of Peterborough. When we say that there were 
employed on his work at one time 10 first-class locomo- 
tive engines, 2300 waggons, 916 horses, and 14,800 men, 
some idea may be gained of their great extent, and of 
the energy and power required to keep all well in hand. 
There are many excellent traits recorded of Mr. Peto, 
but for none does he deserve more honour than for his 
continued and enlightened efforts to raise the ¢ 
of the large bodies of men engaged under him. Mr. 
Peto has earned for himself a great reputation for en- 
larged views and liberality, and has shown how much we 
may advance our own interests by attending to the io 
terests of others. ; 

The American ladies seem determined to abolish pett: 
coats and adopt trousers as a substitute, ‘ Examples 
appear in many places in the Union. ‘The first ei 
ample,” says the Milwaukie Wisconsin of May 19, “of 
the short skirt and Turkish trousers has made its 
appearance on East Water-street this afternoon, 
dress is of green silk, and the trousers of white linen, ~ 
and gathered into a band at the ancle, with a short 
The appearance is extremely elegant and graceful. 
young lady who has had the courage thus to face the M' 
ind-Persian law of long-established eustom, and 








coming and commodious, deserves the highest 
We trust that a host of others will follow her examp™) 
and leave street-sweeping t its legitimate pe poe 
“ Yesterday,” says the Cleveland (Ohio) Herald of May 
“two young ladies, of fairest reputations and pea eo 
donned the new costume, and though the ‘ obeervel a 
observers,’ made their afternoon promenade. Their 

was elegant and beautiful. Skirts reached tothe knee, 
loose trousers of white.” The Philadelphia meg 4 
May 26 says:—‘‘Chesnut-street was thrown ow 
singular state of commotion on Saturday last, by t of 
pearance in the public streets, for the first time, of a zs 
of trousers upon the lower limbs of one of the fair d 
ters of Eve. The sensation produced was great. 








an awkward and useless style of dress for one both be- ' 
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Boston Mail of May 26 has the following :—“ Last even- 
or late in the afternoon, our citizens were gratified 
with the sight of the new costume. A sweet Miss of 
gome sixteen summers was out on promenade, ‘ the 
observed of all observers.’ She had on pink coloured 
ts, a coatee, a belt, and nice little hat. The Turkish 
essed beauty was accompanied by a gentleman who, 
carrying a big cane, formed her protection. They 
marched and counter-marched the streets, and went 
upon the common.” And the Hartford (Connecticut) 
icle, of the same date, says :—‘‘ Several ladies 
appeared in our streets on Saturday with pantaloons, 
short dresses, and hats. As it was the first appearance 
in this city of this new costume, it naturally attracted 


much attention.” 





CRIME AND SUICIDE. 

An inquest is proceeding into the circumstances at- 
tending the death of Thomas Teasdale, alleged to have 
been poisoned in May by his wife. Suspicion is so stro’ 

ainet the woman, that the body of a previous husband, 
ae died suddenly, ten years ago, has been ordered to 
be exhumed. , 

Alfred Pressley has been committed for the man- 
slaughter of Mr. Cole, who died from an attack made 
upon him during the late Isle of Wight election. The 
Ryde bench of magistrates, it is reported, excluded the 
press, and would not hear counsel in defence of the ac- 
cused. Twenty-four men and four women were severely 
wounded by the police during the riot. 

Mrs. Mary Shaw, aged fifty-nine, killed herself by 

m on the 30th of May. She was living at the house 
of her sister, Mrs. Robinson, of Frith Bank, near Bos- 
ton. She had formerly lived in Liquorpond-street, but 
being wholly incapable of taking care of herself, owing 
chiefly to “religious mania,’’ she was, at the entreaty of 
Mr. Tuxford, surgeon, of Boston, received at the house 
of her sister. At the inquest held on June 2, it 
was satisfactorily proved that Mrs. Shaw had taken 
arsenic, but how she had obtained it was not proved. 
The verdict was Temporary Insanity. 

A family consisting of a gentleman named Thomas 
Jeffrey Hodges, his mother-in-law, and her daughter, 
went to reside at Brighton about a fortnight ago. They 
took lodgings in the Marine Parade. Mr. Hodges was 
suffering from nervousness, and about a twelvemonth 
ago, had tried to kill himself by cutting his throat, at 

astings. During the night of June 1, he called up 
Mrs. Hodges, and said persons were about to murder 
him. She bathed his temples till about two o’clock in 

the morning, and he then asked for some tea. The 
servant went into the kitchen to make some tea, and as 

Mrs. Hodges’s child cried, and Mr. Hodges promised 

he would lie still in bed whilst she went to quiet the 

infant, she left him. On returning to the room shc heard 
him say, “I shall murder my sister; I must do so, 
that she may not have the suffering that I have had; she 
is sure to go to heaven ;” and added, “ they are coming 
ng to murder me, I’ll jump out of the window.” 

rs. Hodges hastened into the room, when she saw the 
window open and deceased's shirt flying in the air, as he 
was descending from the window. She immediately ran 
down stairs, and found him lying on the gravel path in 
front of the house. He was sensible ; his right arm was 
broken, and shattered in two places. She lifted him up, 
and assisted him into the house. He said a young lady 
to whom he had been engaged had been the cause of it. 
He took hold of Mrs. Hodges’s hand and said, ‘‘ Teach 
me to say my prayers.” Witness knelt and held his 
hand, and he repeated the Lord’s Prayer, and the bless- 
ar afterher. The surgeon then came in. He lingered 
till about ten o’clock on Saturday night, when he died. 
The height of the window was about thirty feet from the 
ground, The jury returned a verdict of Temporary 
Insanity. 

A man named Thorrington shot himself with a rifle- 
ee on Monday, at Stroud-on-the-Green, Chiswick. 

le walked into his wife’s bed-room, holding a pistol in 
his right hand, and exclaimed, ‘‘ Now, old girl, the time 
has come.” She, fearing that he was about to murder 
her, rushed towards him, caught hold of the pistol with 
one hand, whilst with the other she opened the front 
door, and ran into the front garden, and called out 
“ Murder, police.” A policeman was passing at the time, 
and, as he was entering the garden, the report of a pistol 
was heard by both of them, and she returned to her hus- 
band’s room with the policeman, and found him weltering 
in his blood, and the pistol grasped in his right hand; 
he wasthen struggling in the agonies of death. The 
husband and wife had lived separately for some time. 
The jury returned a verdict of temporary insanity. 





POLICE. 

Joseph Ady has been again in court. Mr. Peacock, 
the solicitor for the Post-office, sued him before the Lord 

ayoron Monday for £17 15s, for unpaid letters. Of 
2130 sent by him, 1342 were refused, 60 of the parties 
could not be found, and 177 were dead. The plea put in 
by Ady was that the Lord Mayor had no jurisdiction in 
the case; Joseph alleging besides that he was “an infirm 
™an now nearly 80 years of age, that he had been unjustly 
imprisoned contrary to Magna Charta, and that he should 
ome some days to examine all the letters.” This 
defence was overruled, and the Lord Mayor said he must 
proceed with the case. 

Ady: Then I have to say that my debt, if I owe any- 
thing at all, exceeds £20, and that fact takes the business 
out of your lordship’s hands, ‘The amount they charge 
me with being indebted to them is only £17 15s. They 
cannot go for = of my debt. (Laughter.) 

The Lord Mayor: I have nothing to do with any 


amount except that before me which is claimed by the 
Government, 

Ady; Perhaps your lordship would like to take time 
to consider HA objections. 


( Laughter.) 


The Lord Mayor would not take time, and Ady pleaded 











not guilty. But the charge was clearly proved against 
him ; and he was ordered to pay the money. 

Ady: I plead poverty. I have no money. 

The Lord Mayor: Have you goods enough in the City 
to be a satisfaction for the debts 

_ Ady: I cannot say that exactly. I wish to be allowed 
six months for the payment, and then to be allowed to 
Pay. by instalments. (Laughter.) 

he Lord Mayor: Is there any objection to give him 
fourteen days ? 

Mr. Peacock: No; but we know the interval will be 
occupied in posting more letters, 

The Lord Mayor: Then the money must be paid in 
seven days. I cannot help feeling for an aged man who 
thus obstinately transgresses; but there is no possibility 
of enduring such an interference with the business of so 
important an establishment. 

Ady: There is no law against me. The proceeding is 
altogether illegal, and I have suffered most severely for 
no offence at all. 

Mr. Peacock here read a paper, signed ‘‘ Joseph Ady,” 
promising the Post-office most faithfully not to post any 
more unpaid letters; and stated that the moment the 
paper was delivered and the defendant was discharged 
the persecution recommenced. 

Joseph, on leaving the justice-room, said that he would 
try to get the money, and discharge the debt which it 
was pretended was due. (Laughter.) 


Mr. Gordon Cumming keeps an African, not five feet 
high, nose flat, eyes sunken, and forehead squat; and 
when this sable gentleman imbibes spirits he becomes 
somewhat like the beasts of his native forests. This 
exotic was apes. pa before Mr. Broughton on a charge of 
drunkenness and assault, Mr. Cumming attended, anda 
singular scene ensued between the lion-hunter and the 
police magistrate. Mr. Broughton thought aie on to 
put a variety of irrelevant questions to Mr. Cumming 
about his African adventures :— 
+... Broughton: When and where did you meet with 

im? 

Mr. Cumming: About six years ago. He came to 
drink at a fountain close to which my wagons were en- 
camped in the desert. 

Mr. Broughton: What was your objectin going out to 
this part of the globe? 

Mr Cumming: My expedition had its rise with me in 
a thirst for further knowledge in natural history. 

Mr. Broughton: When your wagons were encamped, 
as you have stated, what number of persons were in care 
of them while you were pursuing your “sport” ? 

Mr.Cumming: Three men and two boys. 

Mr. Broughton: And this was all the force you had 
with you, was it? 

Mr. Cumming: It was, sir; I neither thought of nor 
cared for anymore, The prisoner at first concealed him- 
self, thinking that those to whom the wagons belonged 
were Dutch boors ; and on my return from hunting I took 
him at his wish into my service, and he has been with me 
ever since. 
wagons for protection, having nothing on him but a bit of 
sheepskin tied round his loins. He took a fancy to me, 
and has always stayed with me. 

Mr. Broughton; You have brought some animals over 
with you to this country, have you not ? 

. Mr. Cumming : Yes, sir; dead specimens, but none 
iving. 

Mr. Broughton (to the African): Do you like England ? 

African (who spoke English tolerably well): Not much, 
sir; it is too cold for me. 

Mr. Broughton: Would you like to go back naked 
again to your own country ? 

Prisoner: I should very much. 

Mr. Cumming: I understand he had been with the 
boors, and that he made his escape from them in conse- 
quence of the cruel treatment which he experienced from 
those in whose service he formerly was. 

Mr. Broughton: Do you give him any wages? 

Mr. Cumming: I give him clothes and food, but he is 
rather fond of spirits, and I am therefore obliged to be 
cautious as to letting him have money. 

After this conversation the case was heard. The Afri- 
can had got drunk on Monday, and desired to be driven 
home in a cab; but the cabman refused to drive him 
without the money down. A gentleman named Ellis 
stopped to see the row, when the African, getting 
furious, struck him and others with a stick from within 
thecab. He next suddenly rushed out and attempted to 
bite several persons, and “ the nose of the cab horse ”’ ; 
and, after a desperate shindy with the police, he was even- 
tually strapped upon a stretcher, taken to the station- 
house, and locked up. He made no defence, except re- 
marking that some ale and beer given to him had taken 
effect “‘ all on asudden.” He was fined 30s., which Mr. 
Cumming paid. 


Aman named James Adams, and a woman named 
Jane Bessie Adams, have been arrested for swindlin 
tradesmen under the names respectively of Lord an 
Lady Villiers. The plan adopted was ingenious. The 
confederates wrote to tradesmen at Cirencester in the 


He was almost naked when he came to my | 





name of thatnobleman: to one fora gold watchand guard; | 


to another for a quantity of tea, coffee, wax candles, and 
mottled soap; and to a third for a side of the best bacon 
which could be got. This side of bacon betrayed the 
fraud. The parcel containing it was misdirected and 


subsequently sent to the real residence of Lord Villiers. | chive, ond Hanapehbrs. 


The — were forthwith instructed, and the arrest of 
the alleged swindlers effected on Sunday morning last. 
They have been sent down to Cirencester for examination. 
James Adams has been imprisoned in France, some 
verses he had written in prison to his ‘dear Bessie” 
being found in his pocket. 

The Reverend Charles Bloxam was brought up for the 
last time on the charge of stealing a shilling out of the 
plate at the Church of All Hallows, Barking, on Monday. 
The gentlemen who attended upon the part of the prose- 


' which he stated was formed in A 





cution stated that they had no further evidence to offer. | 


The Lord Mayor then said: Prisoner, I have made 
close inquiries into your character since you first <ppeanel 
at that bar upon the disgraceful charge of having 

money from the plate of the church. I had hoped that 
the gentlemen might have made a mistake in believing 
that you had committed that offence, when 1 heard the 
particulars of the first day’s examination; but I regret 
to say that, from all I have since learned of the course 
you have been for some time , there is but too 
much reason to suppose that were perf 
in their suspicions. It has been shown to me that you 
have been defrauding people in the very neighbourhood 
in which a have been offteiating as a clergyman of the 
Church of England, and that you have been acting u 

a regular system of imposition for a considerable 

In fact, the whole of the information which I have re- 
ceived convinces me that, although the evidence was not 
such as would justify me in ou for trial, 
your moral guilt is beyond all doubt. 
me te say that your conduct is incapable of extenuation, 
particularly regarding you as a member of a body, from 
the authority of whose sacred calling the most praise- 
a might have been expected. You are 
now discharged, and I trust that you will earnestly 
forgiveness elsewhere. 

Mr. Huggins, a solicitor, was charged on Tuesday 
with setting fire to No. 52, Lime-street. This is a sin- 
gular case ; bnt as the details are not yet fully before the 
public, and the accused is remanded, we refrain from 
entering upon it until it comes again before the court. 
The only points alleged against Mr. Huggins on Tuesday 
were, that a suspicious block, with a funnel containing a 
candle, and two iron troughs filled with wadding satu- 
rated with turpentine, were found in the cellar of the 
house, by the man who extinguished the fire; and that 
the identical block had been made for Mr. Huggins. 


The “ gentlemen ” who amused themselves by be- 
spattering carriage and foot passengers with rotten 
on the Derby day have not yet been apprehended. Mr. 
Elliot has directed the e officer to ehend the 
Dimsdales and Captain Williams without loss of time, 
Mr. Peat, the saddler, made an offer from Baron Dims- 
dale, the father of two of the culprits, to compound for 
the damage done; but Mr. Elliot refused to entertain the 

roposition. Pierce, the lodging-house keeper, and 

aunders, the officer, swear to contrary facts— 
asserting that he did not see the egg-throwing, Saunders 
declaring that Pierce told him that he had seen the egg- 
throwing. 


I 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


The delegates of the metropolitan parishes’ meeting, 
in Marylebone, have pronounced against the Government 


Water Supply Bill. 

The in te 5 ople have been bestirring themselves 
this week. They had one meeting to eypece the im- 
practicable and unjust Water Supply Bill, and another 
to provide means for establishing baths and wash-houses, 

leven sermons were preached on Sunday in connexion 
with the Early Closing Association, by various ministers 
of dissenting chapels throughout the metropolis, on the 
spiritual and other evils of oppressive shop labour. 

The prizes to the pacers students at the Merchant 
Tailors’ School were given away on Wednesday, the 
election and examination day. In the evening a great 
company, comprising several foreign gentlemen con- 
nected with the Exposition, M. C. Dupin among the rest, 
dined together. The chief points in the evening were 
Lord Stanley’s after-dinner speech in praise of the — 
tion and M. C. Dupin’s in honour of the Merc’ 
Tailors’ Company. 

Colonel Sibthorp’s bill for further “improving” the 
police of the metropolis and City of London, proposes to 
prohibit advertising vans, and poor mus from 


| playing in the streets, under a penalty of 40s., and of 


course commitment. A police constable seeing such an 
eee is to be empowered to take the offender into 
custody. 

A farewell entertainment was given to Sir Richard 
Armstrong, the new Commander-in-Chief of the Madras 
Presidency, by the East India directors, on Saturday last. 
Several of the foreign commissioners to the Exposition 
were present. 

Sir James Sutherland Mackenzie has again got into 
prison for being drunk and abusive. 

A rule to show cause has been obtained against the 

roprietors of Punch for a libel against Mr. Daly, a 

oman Catholic priest. The alleged libel consists of a 
paragraph imputing to Mr. Daly a speech in which he is 
made to recommend the burning of the British fleet. 

Lord John Manners was married to Miss Marley, 
daughter of the late Colonel Marley, at All 4 
Church, Langham-place, on Thursday. 

An adjourned public meeting of the members and 
friends of the Westminster Freehold Land Society, resi- 
dent in the neighbourhood of Hoxton, was held at the 
Rosemary Branch Tavern, Hoxton, last Tuesday even- 
ing, for the purpose of making arrangements for the 
transmission of subscriptions from members in that 
locality; Mr.G. E. Dennes in the chair. Mr.G. Huggett, 
the secretary, explained fully the objects of the ety 

ust, 1849, and enabled 
members to obtain land in Middlesex, Surrey, Essex, 
Kent, Sussex, Hertfordshire, Buckinghamshire, Berk- 
The land was purchased and 
retailed to the members at the wholesale price, the sub- 
scription being 3s. a fortnight. Two estates had been 
urchased, and the committee were in treaty for others. 


r. Farley was appointed agent, and arran ts made 
for holding aentlly sasotiags in that sale 


Mr. Johnstone has been returned by a majority of six 
five over his competitor, Mr. prone b Clekmcoonnenl 


Kinross. 


The election for Argyllshire took place on Friday week 
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oh inseneny. ‘Tiprodaing ne aqpeeition Sir A. J. Camp- 


r 3 
A petition has been presented to the House of Com- 
mons, compinisiog of the return of Mr. Crawford for the 


bor of Harwich, 
ro Melville died about half-past six o’clock on Tuesday 
ight, at Melville near Lasswade, in the county 
of Edinburgh, an attack of bronehitis. 
seniant the Bia Syood has rested Of en 
8 recei signatures, 
inel ll — oa oh already signe orleaiion protest 
at Plymouth. 


dg of a hundred 
ha y iy protested against 
the synod, and the example will be followed by many 


—— 3 == hf for receiving signatures will be 
» vune if, 
Mr. Phili Pusey has followed up his letter to the far- 


cinta tedal enrodien okun-aves Oo, 
up , 

ieee i to a ‘! secret conclave Sites in London,” 
who excommunieate ‘‘ all county members who will not 
bow the knee to the idol of Buckinghamshire, Mr. 
Disraeli.” And be adds:—‘As long as lam member 
r Berkshire I will not do the bidding of the member 
or Bucks. He can no more teach me what is good for 


iculture than I teach him the straight way to 
guce, Gentlemen, neleed T cannot, and i. Yuen 
aeclite. If yon me why, I do not r rd the on. 
member as an Js himself without guile,” And he 
jserts that ‘‘if ever there was a question on which the 
Os. freeholder had. good lates to the free use of his 
birthright a the tenant of 400 or the owner of 4000 
acres, surely it is the price of his loaf,” 


The ual meeting of the Yorkshire Union of Me- 
ghetics”’ Tnotitntions’ which prises 117, having 
20,000 members, was held on Wednesday, at Leeds; 
and in the evening a public soirée wag given by the 
Leeds committee, in the Music-hall. Lord Carlisle pre- 
sided, and made a capital —- full of eloquent and 
graceful remarks, upon the Exposition, with which he 
rightly connected the Yorkshire Union. One sentence 
was peculiarly appropriate. ‘‘ When,” he said, ‘I 
mark the space which is covered in this show-room 
of the world by special indusiry of the West Riding 
of Yorkshire; when I recognize the banners which are 
suspended qbove the productions of your principal towns, 
with their, to me, most familiar devices— ( cheers) — 
when I pass by, not without 4 sort of joint ownership and 
feeling —(/oud cries of ‘ Hear, hear!’ and applausé)— 
the woollens of Leeds, and stuffs of Bradford, and fancy 
goods of Huddersfield, and carpets of Halifax (is not their 
excellent and spirited manufacturer aS Crossley) now 
among us? and the ieasiee of Sheffield, and many 
other things from many other places, whic i ecessarily 
omit, to say nothing of all that wondrous whirring ma- 
chinery to which, among others, this town has con- 
tributed so piped te I need offer no excuse for having 
connected the mechanics of Yorkshire with the Industrial 
Temple of 1851. (Cheers,)” 

Two men have been killed by a colliery explosion near 
Barnsley. 

A prisoner chained to an officer was proceeding by 
train on the London and North-Western Railway on 
Thursday. Suddenly he leaped out of the carriage, 
dragging the officer with him. The train was going at 
full speed; the prisoner was uninjured, the constable’s 
leg was broken. Taking the key, the prisoner unlocked 
his wrist and escaped. 





The mails from the Cape are up to the 23rd of April. 
The reinforcements had not then arrived. It will be re- 
membered that the forces under Sir Harry Smith were 
collected in two main divisions, one commanded by the 
Governor himself, at King William’s-town, and the 
other by Maj r-General Somerset, at Fort Hare. The 
erotica of Sir Harry was to concert operations with 

eral Somerset, and to moye with both these columns 
upon the Amatola ocntaine, the stronghold of Sandilli 
and his followers. For this purpose he was awaiting the 
suecours announced from the seat of Government, and it 
log his opinion that the advance could be made towards 

e close of March, We now see that on the 23rd of 
April this definitive campaign had not commenced, but 
the intervening transactions are of such a character as 
to suggest satisfactory explanations of the delay. The 
most important fact communicated by the mail is, that 
Kreili, a native chief of great influence, hitherto en- 
gaged with us, has gone over to Sandilli, and had coun- 
selled Pato and Umhala to follow him, advice which they 
declined. Desertion continued on the part of the 
mounted rifles. There had been some smart skirmishes, 
but no general engagement or decided plan of operations 
carried uot. 

Some of our readers will regret to hear that Mr. John 
Clement Francis, aged twenty-one years, died on the 17th 
of April, at Bloem Fontein, Cape of Good Hope. The 
Bloem Fontein Gazette states that Mr. Francis was of the 
firm Lowen and Francis, attorneys-at-law, and a muni- 
spel commissioner of that place. The British Resident, 

ajor Warden, the officers of the garrison, the magis- 
trates, and all the respectable inhabitants of the place, 
followed his body to the grave. 

From Toronto we learn that in the Canadian Parlia- 
ment the Governor-General had refused to produce the 
correspondence with the American Government in rela- 
tion to the reciprocity of trade, and it was recommended 
as the future policy of the Government, to close the 
canal against American vessels ag an act of retaliation, 

The population of Old Calabar, watching for a favour- 
able opporrupiiys aby broken out against the constituted 
au orities, and tal possessio of r i) shore. | 
The following is the form in whic i hia Si posted | 
in the rooms of the Underwriters’ Association, at Liver- | 
pool, on Monday :—“t Camaroons, February 9.—A boat | 
irom Fernando Po, just arrived, intelligence of the | 
slaves at Old Calabar having revolted, and being in pos- 
session of on shore. Her Majesty's | 
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over immediately, and a despatch was sent to Mr. Bi- 
coft to bring him down from the Dohmy country. The 
revolt, itis feared, will entail serious damage to the Bri- 
tish vessels trading there, the slaves being in possession 
of everything on shore.” 

The New Brunswicker of the 10th of May gives a detail 
of the desertion of nine soldiers, composing the corporal’s 
guard stationed at the Ordnance Stores, Lower Cove, 
who left the station in a body, carrying their arms with 
them. The affair must have been previously arranged, 
as they all acted in concert, and at a given signal seized 
the corporal, bound his arms and legs, and gagged him 
by thrusting a piece of broomstick in his mouth and 
tying it round his head to prevent his making a noise. 
They then started, taking their muskets with them. 
They were arrested on the following morning at East- 
port by the British Viee-Consul there, Mr. Charles Sher- 
wood. The men had stolen a boat from the bark Nova 
Scotia, in which they made the voyage to Eastport, 
where they landed in full regimentals with their arms 
and accoutrements. 

A riot lately occurred at Hoboken, opposite the city of 
New York, between a party of Germans who were cele- 
brating their May festivals, and a ber of Irish § 
the latter of whom erossed the river to have a conflict. 
Four or five persons were killed, and several badly 
wounded. A justice of the peace, in endeavouring to 
quell the riot, wasshotdown. Fifty of the German party 
were sent to prison for participation in the riot. 

The Council of Government of Trinidad have passed a 
set of resolutions providing for the formation of a board 
of education, establishing primary and training schools 
at the expense of the State, to which admission shall be 
gratuitous and in which instruction shall be purely 
secular. . 

Texan advices give further accounts of Indian outrages 
on the frontier, In one skirmish six of the savages 
were killed, Major Pratt and Mr. Jones were among the 
latest slaughtered. 

The Prussian Government are about to establish, 
during the present year, a line of steamers between War- 
saw and Bromberg. 

A telegraphic despatch, dated Hamburg, Monday 
morning, says :—“* A sanguinary collision has taken place 
in our city between some sajlors and some Austrian sol- 
diers. Six persons have been killed, and a considerable 
number wounded. “The Senate has declared itself en 
permanence.” ‘ 

The Venerable the Archdeacon of Dublin (Dr. John 
Torrens) died, after a long illness, on Monday last, in 
the 83:d year of his age. — 

It appears from an official account that the number of 
troops serving in Ireland has been reduced from about 
26,000 to 18,000 men. 

Ribbon notices have recently been served upon some 
active members of the police force in Westmeath. One 
is to the following effect: —‘‘ Sargent Moor We give you 

warning not to meddle or allow your men to be so dutiful. 
Ifyou do, mark the consequence. You will not be warned 
again.— Wicklow Boys.” 

The Limerick Chronicle says that the quantity of land 
under flax this season in the counties of Limerick, Clare, 
and Tipperary may be estimated at 1000 acres. 

The Mary White, Sydney packet ship, was burnt at 
sea on the 17th of May. The passengers were saved and 
landed at Fayal. The fire arose from the spontaneous 
ignition of its cargo of wool and bones. It burnt for two 
days and blew up on the third. A Russian brig was at 
hand, and aided in the escape of the passengers and crew, 

The steam-ship Neptune which brought over the 
Russian contributions to the Exposition, struck last 
Sunday on a reef of rocks lying off Loganas, in the Sound 
of Elsinore. The passengers and crew were saved, and 
the cargo partially recovered. It is not expected that 
she will be got off the reef. 

Shark hunting, a favourite pastime on the coast of 
the southern states of the Union, lately commenced. 
The Charleston Mercury gives us an account of the first 
hunt of the seasou:—‘ The carcase of a horse having 
been procured, it was properly prepared and set adrift 
towards the close of ebb tide, and having floated down 
opposite the battery, its convulsive motion gave evidence 
that the sea wolves were at their feast. Three of our 

oung gentlemen, who are enthusiasts in this sport, 
basing provided themselves with the proper implements, 
proceeded in a stout boat to the busy scene, and soon 
tound themselves in the midst of a large shoal of sharks, 
who, not at all disturbed by their presence, continued 
their repast—the larger ones moving up to the carcase, 
fastening their teeth init, and then with a jerk rending 
off a limb or other portion, while the smaller ones would 
snatch at the fragments which escaped from their jaws. 
Our young gentlemen soon went to work, and in the 
course of an hour and three-quarters killed nine of the 
monsters, six of which they succeeded in bringing to the 
wharf. The sport was of the most exciting character, the 
animals not only making play, but occasionally showing 
fight. One of the largest, when struck, seized the boat 
by the cutwater, and shook it most violently; while 
another came open-mouthed at a coloured man who was 
cutting a harpoon out of one of those captured alongside, 
but was arrested by a well-directed thrust of a spear, 
which penetrated far down his capacious throat. The 
six sharks that were brought to the wharf were found to 
measure respectively as follows:—9 feet 3 inches, 9 feet 
4 inches, 10 feet 1 inch, 10 feet 9 inches, 11 feet 6 inches.” 








We received yesterday copy of a petition to Par- 
liament, moved by Mr, Isaac Ironside, in the Sheffield 
Town Council, against a standing army, as incon- 
sistent with the fundamental rights and liberties of a 
free people, a document which we shall publish next 
week. After three hours’ discussion in the council, 
it was carried by 22 for it, and 14 against it—3 re- 
maining neutral. 


| 





[S rorvay, 
Gladiator (6) and Arabia (14), being in Clarence, went | <a 


TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTs, 
Several letters have been received by our publisher com: 
of the non-receipt of papers, or the non-arrival of the 
until Monday. We have made inquiry, and find that the ; 
have not arisen in our office. The Country Kdition of the 
Lender is published on Friday, and the Town Edition on the 
Saturday, and Subscribers should be careful to 5 
edition they wish to receive. Complaints of i 
be made to the particular news-agent supplying the paper, 
if any page hurd should occur again it will be set right ps ap 
plication dire@t to our office, 10, Wellington-s Strand, 
London. siiliailine 
It is impossible to acknowledge the mass of letters we 
Their insertion is often delayed, owing toa press of matter: 
and when omitted it is frequently from reasons quite indes 
pendent of the merits of the communication, 
Communications should always be legibly written, and on one 
side of the paper only. If long, it increases the difficulty of 
finding space for them. 
All letters for the Editor should be addressed to 10, ‘Wellington. 
street, Strand, London. 
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The Commons last night were occupied in dig. 
cussing two appenset  Peser oe questions — the 
Chancery Reform Bill, the Kafir War Estimate, 
Lord Joun Russert asked and obtained leave te 
bring in two bills ; one to improve the administration 
of justice in the Court of Chancery and the Judicial 
Committee of the Privy Council, and the other to re. 
gulate the salaries of the Chief Justice of the Court 
of Queen’s Bench, and the Chief Justice of the Court 
of Common Pleas. By the latter bill, the salari 
of the chief justices, respectively, will be 4 
and £7000. The Chancery Reform Bill of lagt 
session had been opposed by Lord Cottenham and 
others, and dropped for that reason. The present 
bill differed from that in creating two new Chancery 
judges, to be called “ Judges of Appeal,’’ instead of 
employing the Master of the Rolls in the Lord 
Chancellor's Court. The Lord Chancellor will retain 
both his judicial and political functions, but while 
he is attending his duties in the House of Lords, or in 
case of illness or absence, these judges will sit in his 
court, prevent the accumulation of arrears, give 
time to the Lord Chancellor for attention to 
law reform, and enable him to employ his mind upon 
questions in connection with the Executive Goyern- 
ment. The expense attending this plan would not 
fall heavily upon the public, He proposed that the 
Lord Chancellor, instead of £14,000 a-year, should 


receive £10,000; and the Master of the Rolls 
£6000, instead of £7000. There would, there- 
fore, be a saving of £5000 a-year. The two new 


judges to be appointed by the Crown wonld re- 
ceive the same salary as the Master of the oo 
£6000 a-year, to be paid out of the Suitors’ 

The plan was well received by the House generally, 
Mr. J, Sruart only making an antagonistic speech ; 
and approval being signified by Mr. Berne, Mr, 
Watpo.eg, and Mr. RounpELt Pater, 

The House went into a Committee of Supply, and 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer moved a vote of 
£300,000 toward the expense of the Kafir war. Mr, 
ADDERLEY apprehended that the vote might be taken 
as the mere exponent of the expense which the 
Kafir war will cost this country. This was the seventh 
war which had broken out, and for which Eng- 
land had to pay; and till the system of government 
was changed, war and expense would be the only re- 
sults. The effectual cure would be to confer upon the 
Cape representative government, and with it ‘the 
obligation of providing for its own defence, He made 
a clear and forcible statement of our relations with 
the Cape, and the great grievances to which the colo- 
nists are subjected. Lord Joun Russext defended 
the policy of the Cabinet, by asserting that the Couneil 
of the Cape had thrown every possible obstacle in the 
way of good government. After remonstrances from 
Mr. Hume, Mr. Vernon Smitu, and Mr. Baient, 
and great complaints being made that papers had not 
been presented to the House, the vote was agreed to. 


Mr. Hume’s select committee on the Income and Pro- 
perty Tax, which has at length been nothinated, consists 
of the following Members:—The Chancellor of the Ex- 
ehequer, Mr. Thomas Baring, Mr. Cobden, Mr. Disr 
Mr. Horsman, Mr. Henley, Mr. Vesey, Mr. Forbes Mac- 
kenzie, Mr. James Wilson, Mr. Ricardo, Mr. Roebuck, 
Colonel Romilly, Lord Harry Vane, and Mr. Sotheron. 





The State Fancy Ball which had been rehearsed at 
Sutherland-house early in the week came off last 
night in earnest at Buckingham Palace. The fan 
costume was of the time of the Restoration, whi 
gave an opportunity for great display, especially o 
male costume, The dresses of the ladies, it was Té- 
marked, approached yery nearly to those of the pré- 
sent day. ‘lhe military and judicial officers appe 
in the official habits of the period, as did the ambas- 
sadors, Altogether it was a brilliant and successful 
revival of the scenic effects presented by an English 
Court not quite two hundred years ago. 





he Queen wore “le grand habit de cour” of the 
ee of the Court of Louis XIV., introdueed from 
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by Charles 1. The skirt of the dress was com- | 
ric’ 
r ornamented with bows of rose-coloured 
reds toepent by bouquets of diamonds. The front of 
0 gold, embroidered in 4 shawl pattern in silver, 
and trimmed with silyer fringe. The gloves 

oe ne Soreide } 
de lid in Her Majesty wore on the fropt of the 
body of the dress four large pear-shaped emeralds of 
of rose-coloured riband and jewellery ; 
Peet Tamed with rose-coloured and white feathers ; 
liarity of the evening was the National Quad- 
ie anced by yight ladies and eight gentlemen, dressed 
in blue silk dresses, with rose-coloured and gold 
papers the gentlemen in scarlet, gold, and blue 

et 


h grey watered 8 k, trimmed with gold and 

was open, and the under skirt was made of 

= red alternately with roseq and fleurs 

a5 Sy oe wore a coat of cloth of fla orna- 
stockings of grey silk.” 

tie Sreiericean of Allesnang~rToe ladieg wens 

; and the page wore the livery of the King of 


e Seotch Quadrille, conducted by the Marchioness 
of fort The ladies wore a very elegant riding habit 
of pale green taffeta, ornamented with bows of pink 
riband, grey hats ornamented with white and pipk 
feathers ; the gentlemen were in Highland costume; 
and the page in 9 Highland dress of Royal Stuart tartan. 

In french Quadrille, conducted by the Comtesse 
de Flabault—The ladies wore white satin dresses with 
bows of light blue riband. The under skirt of cloth of 
gold, trimmed with silver fringe ; the gentlemen ware the 
yaiform of Les Mousquetaires Noirs,” scarlet coats, 
trimmed with silver; jackets of dark blue, trimmed with 
silver; gold crosses, ornamented with fleur de lys, worn 
upon the chest and back ; red stockings, and red feathers 
in the hat; and the page wore the livery of the King of 
France. : 

Inthe Spanish Quadrille, eondueted by the Countess 
Granville—The ladies wore black silk dresses with black 
Spani veils; the dresses trimmed with gold lace and 
reared rosettes; the under dresses were of 

rey damask, ornamented with grey and gold fringe; 

e gentlemen were in black velvet, ornamented with 
gold, and all wearing the order of “ Calatrava,” em- 
broidered in red silk, upon the coat and cloak; grey silk 
stockings, black velyet hats, with red and yellow 
feathers; and the page wore the livery of the King of 
Spain. 
at the conclusion of these dances, which were per- 
formed before the Throne in succession, the general 
dances of the evening commenced in the ball-room. A 
State supper was served as usual, and the company 
separated at a late hour. 





The mysterious railway aceident on the Brighton and 
Lewes Railway is as mysterious as ever. The jury met 
yesterday, and examined Mr. Woods, a civil engineer, 
respecting the effect of putting the tender first. The 
pith of his evidence is, that the engine is best first, and 
that the guard to the engine wheels would, in all proba- 
bility, in this particular case have thrown the sleeper on 
one side, but that he did not apprehend the slightest 
danger from running the tender first. He had been con- 
nected with the Liverpool and Manchester line since 
1834, and he had never heard of an accident arising from 
tunning the tender first. The whole interest of the 
sitting turned upon the examination of the boy Boakes, 

those who alleged facts tending to incriminate him. 
Acton, the superintendent of the railway police, and 
Langley of the detective force, visited Mrs. Boakes on 
Monday night. They seemed to have concluded that young 
Boakes placed the sleeper on the line. They asked him 
leading questions to that effect, and his father naturally in- 
ye to protect his child. However, there was no need 
ie boy’s answers were direct and positive that he had 
not been on line, and that, consequently, he had not 
placed the sleeper on the rails. It must be stated that 
solicitors were, in the opinion of the jury, *t very 
hard” upon Mrs, Boakes, who, they said, gave her evi- 
dence fairly. When young Boakes was examined, it 
Was necessary to ascertain whether he knew the nature of 
an oath, and after sundry questions from the coroner it 
was found that “‘ Mr. Green, the elergyman of St. Ann’s,” 
had told Boakes that if he did not speak the truth when 
he was sworn he would “goto hell.” That was held suf- 
ficient, and he was then sworn. Some discussion arose as to 
whether it was not right to caution Boakes that he need 
Not incriminate himself, but he could not understand 
what that meant. They told him to speak the truth, and 
they told him he need not say that which would tell 
against himself. Nothing was elicited from his evidence 
youd the one assertion that he had not been on the line 
at all. Henry Boakes, father of the boy, was next exa- 
mined. He Telated that Langley had asked his son 
whether he had put the sleeper on the rails, and that he 
he had not, ‘* Acton then said, ‘ You told me down 
atthe Dolphin that you saw the sleeper on the rails.’ 
he boy said ‘ No; I did not tell you so.’ I heard what 
my boy had said to Acton, and he did not say that. 
Acton, at the Dolphin, told the boy, ‘ You got over the 
quick.’ The boy said he did not.”” The inquest had not 
eoneluded when the reporter left, and it was expected 
that it would be adjourned until to-day. 

imilar evidence produced a similar verdict, to that re- 

ported elsewhere, ftom the jury who sat to inquire into 


the death of two men who ‘died of scalds at the boiler 
explosion near Bristol, 





wae esterday the price of admission to the Exposition 

as 2s. 6d., and £2206 5s. was the amount taken at the 
rs, the number of visitors being 24,520. 

M. Charles Hugo, son of Victor Hugo, has been sen- 

reriten a peasy Gab and be imprisoned six — 

. an artic ainst lic executions in the 
‘Boenement ! ag public exe 























GUILD OF LITERATURE AND ART, 
ANOVER-SQUARE ROOMS.— e THIRD 
PERFORMANCE by the AMATEUR COMPA of 
the —- - LITERATURE and ART, in the i mene 
str for the pur, . and first erected at Devonshire quee, 
wil te e place oP ihe teemren pare Rooms,on WEL DAY 
next, June 18, when will be presented Sir Edward Bulwer 
Lytton's New Comedy, in Five Acts, entitled * NOT SO BAD 
AS WE SEEM; or, MANY SIDES TO A CHARACTER”; 
and the New Farce by Mr. Charles Diekens and Mr. Mark 
Lemon, called “ Mr. NIGHTINGALE’S DIARY.” — Tickets 
(all the seats being reserved), 10s. each, to be had of Mr, 
Mitchell, 33, Old Bond-street; Messrs. Ebers, 27, Old Bond- 
street; Mr. Hookham, 15, Old Bond-street; Mr. Andrews, Old 
Bond-street; Messrs. Chappell, 50, New Bond-street; Mr. 
Robert Ollivier, 19, Old Bond-street; Mr. Sams, 1, St. James’s- 
street; Messrs. Cramer and Beale, 201, ent-street; Messrs. 
Smith Elder, 65, Cornhill; Messrs. Keith and Prowse, 48, 
Cheapside ; and Messrs. Leader and Cock, 63, New Bond,street. 
Doors open at a quarter before Seven; commence at exactly a 
quarter before Eight. 
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SATURDAY, JUNE 14, 1851. 


Public Afairs, 


There is nothing so revolutionary, because there 
nothing so unnatural and convulsive, as th to 
keep things fixed when all the world is by the very lew of 
its creation in eternal progress.—Dr. ARNOLD, 





THE SITUATION. 

“ ALARMIST”’ is the epithet cast at you in reproach, 
if you survey the position of Europe or of your own 
country, and even name its principal incidents. 
Such is the effeminate state of public feeling in this 
country, that if you simply turn men’s eyes to the 
broad facts which lie before us, Apathy sneers at 
the trouble you take, or Timidity turns pale at the 
prospect, ‘Ihe practical politician of the day prefers 
to rub on, and thinks it wiser to take no account of 
the social or political dynamics at work around him. 
It is this too wide-spread effeminacy among the 
educated classes on the Continent which made the 
popular attempt of Europe too weak to stand against 
the combined forces of Reaction; and which en- 
feebles the people of this country, not only to aid in 
that popular movement, but to meet its own future 
with mastery over circumstance, 

In this country we see a Government possessing 
no knowledge of the people, carrying on affairs en- 
tirely according to a routine, and rendering every 
public interest entirely subservient to the objects or 
crotchets of its own small clique. Thus the part 
taken by England in foreign affairs is rendered en- 
tirely subordinate to Lord Palmerston’s system of 
making all foreign policies not only fit the ruling 
parties in the countries to which they belong, but 
also fall in with the plans and practice of diplomacy. 
In foreign affairs, cajoled by Lord Palmerston’s 
“ Liberal” professions, England is the unconscious 
but powerful tool of that Talbenatey which at once 
serves Absolute power and feeds upon it. In co- 
lonial affairs, the whole policy of the Ministry is 
bent upon cajoling or bullying the colonies into so 
much submission under love Grey’s crotchets as 
shall stifle noise; thus evading the notice of the 
apathetic English People, and not obliging Ministers 
to give up the advantage of Lord Grey’s presence 
in the Cabinet. At home the policy is to conceal 
every great public truth, but to set up a sham in 
the place of each truth; and thus it is that Minis- 
ters are able to stave off all public movements by 
ong grand system of mystification: Protestantism 
and Catholicism, Church Reform, Financial Reform, 
Water Supply, Parliamentary Reform, Education, 
Chancery Reform, Colonization, Sanitary Reform, 
Agricultural Difficulties, Poor Law Reform—all 
these subjects, and others, are entertained and dis- 
posed of in some shape or other—are effectually 
rendered dormant in the shape of Blue Book, Com- 
mission, Board, Inquiry, Debate, Bill, or Promise. 
You cannot learn the truth about any one of them ; 
you may pursue any movement until it ends ina 
“* Ministerial measure”: that is the final bog. The 
continuance of this state of things is the beau 
ideal of Whiggery. 

To maintain it, Ministers rely upon these re- 
sources. First, a standing army or class of pro- 
fessional arms-bearers, which can always suppress 
in detail the movements of an unarmed People— 
except when those movements are very general, and 
impelled by fierce motiyes. Secondly, a middle- 
class, over-grateful for enfranchisement, to the 
exclusion of the numbers that enabled them to get 


it, oyer-confident in the domination of trade; 
confident in the duration of the existing state 
things, and repaying the Whig _ 
moy > 


ing up _ev 

upon the disunion of the People—upon the 
rally prevailing falsehood which men di 
‘rust each other—upon the effect of trading 
petition, whi 


rely upop the disappea 
upon the total extinction of nationality. 
And in all these things 


besotted by the common pre-reyolutionary 
——the dream that “it will last out our time.” B 
it will not. The session has heen an em 
the Ministry itself is 9 despicable form ; parties 


— F bag 5 sea trade has felt tha’ 
months ; nen trade is now to 
it; and, though ribbons hold cic-adio 

owing uneasy. The tailorsin London 

yhat are oy op for the autumn? Will they 
reassured by the reproach of Moses and Son to the 
London tradesmen, that business is a 
because 5pm not sell cheap enough ? 
penters of London have been too busy this — 
sition season ; but they know it will not last. 
Protectionists are at the end of their tether, but 
neither farmers nor agricultural labourers are at 
the end of their distress, The session is i 
away; we have reached Whitsuntide, jour- 
nalists are casting up the empty account of mea- 
sures; the Exposition season has come and will pass 
away 5 parties have exposed each other’s tricks, and 
stand confessed in mutual disparagement; the 
Ministry is ing away, to be succeeded no one 
knows by whom; and we are drifting onward to a 
Future additionally obscured by our own mystifi- 
cations, with resources doubly weakened by dis- 
sensions, and the extinction, at least the suspension, 
of patriotic national feeling. It is our consolation 
that we cannot sink lower, for a rougher period of 
distress holds out the hope of reyived activity, and 
with it revived national health, 





THE COMING STRUGGLE IN EUROPE, 
Tue great European struggle is gathering the 
forces on both sides for a recommencement. It is 
notorious, says the Morning Chronicle, that at the 
recent Congress in Warsaw, the three Monarchs of 
Austria, Prussia, and Russia “have been engaged 
in concerting a plan for the effective employment 
of their combined military forces, in the event of 
another success of the Parisian populace in May, 
1852.” There is to be no violation of neutrality, 
no invasion of France; “but it is intended to or- 

anize a system of coéperation, under which the 
russian, or Austrian, or Russian army may be in- 
differently made available in cutting off or treading 
out the first conflagration which the sparks from a 
new French explosion may kindle on German ter- 


But there will be a counter-allignce. The first 
step has been taken in the true path to the revoly- 
tion of Europe. The central Democrati¢ Com- 
mittee has adopted the two ideas which are essential 
to the progress of popular power—the true fellow- 
ship of nations, and the principle of Association. 
We, who have long laboured to advance those 
ideas, though at posts less conspicuous than that 
occupied by Ledru Rollin, Darasz, e, and 
Mazzini, cannot but welcome the new manifesto as 
a most important event in the march of popular 
emancipation. 

The two ideas which we have mentioned as dis- 
tinguishing the new manifesto we uphold as 
necessary, not only for the results which they 
must ultimately produce, but also as essential 
elements in any present policy which would 
hope for success. The organized Governments of 
Europe, which did possess some nationality of 
feeling while they were ruled by the old traditions 
of chivalry, and even of superstition, have totally 
ceased to do so now that they are no more than 
combinations of particular families and gentlemen 
possessing hereditary expectations of official 
ployment; and the absorbing aim of their 
is, not only to maintain their own existence, but to 
keep their several countries in the 





state most 
favourable to weaken any influences that — 
disturb them. Hence Austria keeps down 
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country between those extremes cultivates the de- 
bilitated state of nation most facile or most 
favourable to itself. For their better safety, what- 
ever =» « ~ Po different institutions or customs 
with whi separate governments separately 
conform, at home, yet each other they con- 
spire for the one paramount object,—to os d the 
i ilies and gentlemen, and to kee 

y antag les. In that process Diplomacy is their 
agent. e Governments of Europe combine their 
armies, as Austria, Prussia, and Russia are now com- 
bining for special objects; as France, Austria, and 
the ayy ¥ es woe ao against se —— 
People. people—though the struggle may be a 
a senepel any people, when sufficiently moved, 
is stronger than its own Government ; but not always 

than the united armies of the royal fami- 
lies and departments of To be stronger 
than the united armies, the Peoples must unite, 
each providing work for its Government at home, 
and so defeating that combination of armies. With 
such an alliance of the Peoples, the revolution of 
1848 would have been successful ; and our bureau- 
crats expected it tobe so. The Central Committee 
has begun that work, the Holy Alliance of the 
Peoples ; and we know that they will find friends 
in ali countries. 

But the other idea, that of Association, was not 
less n . In most of the European coun- 
tries the nobles have had their Magna Charta, their 
Golden Bull, or other statute of rights; the middle 
class have purchased influence and official subser- 
vience, if not in all countries their Reform Bill; 
the working classes alone remain, unenfranchised, 
statuteless, powerless, and crushed down by com- 
petition; and they know it. So well do they know 
it that they are, in three leading countries, 
France, Germany, and England, actively engaged in 
discussing or even shaping the social reorganization 
for themselves. Labour is asserting itself, its rights, 
its wants, and wishes. And any popular party not 
recognizing the principle now growing dear to the 
People would neither win nor deserve the con- 
fidence of the masses. To obtain that confidence 
it was necessary that the Ministers for the People 
should hoist the standard of Association. As we 
understand this last manifesto, the next revolution 
will be one to give hopes to Industry, since it will 
strive to establish among national institutions the 
great principle of Concert in Labour. 

The manifesto justly says that the alliance of 
Peoples for the essential interests of the Peoples as 
opposed to the conspiracy of armed governments 
does not weaken the independence of any one 
nation, its peculiar habits of thought, or its natural 
bent, but leaves each to act for itself within its own 
bounds, We have always felt the practicability of 
this alliance, and now we witness its first com- 
mencement. 


THE WORLD'S RAILWAY. 

Two objects of universal interest would be accom- 
plished by the execution of Mr. Asa Whitney’s 
plan for connecting the Pacific and the Atlantic 
oceans by a railway across the United States. The 
first ee most valuable to Europe and America 
would be the settlement of the waste lands of the 
West by the surplus population of Europe. The 
second would be the opening of the most direct, 
the cheapest, and most expeditious route for the 

commerce of Europe, and Asia, and Australia. 
We confess that the first object is the most at- 
tractive for us, and that if 800 miles alone of the 
railway were completed its results would be suf- 
ficiently advantageous to the world. That exten- 
sive settlement would follow the construction of 
this portion of the line we have not the slightest 
doubt. Human experience in America has not 
proved a more striking fact than this, that popula- 
tion and settlement follow road-making, as the har- 
vest is a consequence of the seed-time. The for- 
mation of the Erie Canal added two hundred and 
fifty millions of dollars to the agricultural value of 
New York, as assessed for taxation, to say nothing 
of its influence upon Indiana, Illinois, Ohio, 
Kentucky, and the West. Mr. Whitney’s rail- 
way would create, as it marched along ten 
es at a stride, farms, villages, cities, and 
states in a few years. And this would al- 
most entirely consist of an emigrant population, 
who would therefore be so many millions not only 
rescued from want and the miseries of uncertainty, 








but actually placed in an independent position as 
landowners and land occupiers on the railway which 
their labour had constructed. A belt of civiliza- 
tion would stretch from the Atlantic to the Pacific, 
and form a connecting link between Europe and 
Asia. An entirely new consuming population 
would arise, composed of those very men who now 
glut the European labour-markets, devour poor 
rates, and subsist on alms. 

In a commercial point of view we can conceive 
nothing nobler or more extensively useful to the 
world than the prospect this project opens up. Not 
only are the distances between the great commer- 
cial depdts nearer than by any other route, but the 
charges of freight and carriage would be cheaper 
than by any other route. Panama and Suez, at 
the best, would only be portals or channels between 
ocean and ocean; and it is doubtful whether ships 
of any burden could even approach within some 
miles of the coast at Suez ; be « we the broad and 
well-watered prairies of Western America, by fur- 
nishing a field for settlements equal to nations, 
would open new markets for the products of India 
and China and the manufactures of Europe. This 
alone would make the railway a valuable acquisi- 
tion; but, coupled with the emigrational benefits 
before mentioned, it would be inestimable. 

Mr. Whitney was invited to set forth his project 
before the Geographical Society on Monday last; 
and the paper he read, in addition to his able letters 
published in the Morning Chronicle, amply de- 
monstrate not only the practicability but the ne- 
cessity of the railway. But, as far as we can judge, 
most of the gentlemen who spoke in opposition to 
it did not clearly comprehend how it could be made. 
Apparently they could not separate the idea of a 
railway from a dividend-paying concern ; and it is 
necessary to get rid of the dividend notion entirely 
in trying to understand Mr. Whitney’s plan. At 
the meeting we have mentioned, Mr. Robert Ste- 
phenson gave it as his opinion that “the only diffi- 
culty as regarded a long railway, was a commercial 
one,” and he contended that the “commercial 
question outweighed almost everything adduced by 
Mr. Whitney as to distances : for as regarded navi- 
gation, it all depended on the amount of money 
charged for conveying goods from one place to 
another, rather than on the number of miles.” In 
illustration, he asserted that, even if the Isthmus of 
Suez were swept away, East Indian commerce would 
still go by way of the Cape of Good Hope. Captain 
Fitzroy, in maintaining that the shortest and most 
expeditious, as well as the cheapest, route to the East, 
Australia, and China, was across the Isthmus of 
Panama, spoke in the face of facts. He also 
pointed out an apparent discrepancy in Mr. Whit- 
ney’s statement respecting the engineering diffi- 
culties, the reply to which is to be found in the 
letter to the Times, April17. Mr. Whitney stated, 
said Captain Fitzroy, that for 800 miles the line 
would pass through a level country, and that then 
there was an elevation of 7000 feet, an insuperable 
obstacle to the construction of a railway. Besides 
which he thought the prospect of commercial re- 
muneration was very remote; and also that, how- 
ever valuable the project might be to the United 
States, it could not possibly be of any use to Eu- 
rope or the Asiatic world. The Reverend Mr. 
Nicholay took a narrow national view of the 
project when he said that the line ought to pass 
through British territory, or otherwise the whole 
profits and advantages would accrue to the United 
States; and Colonel Lloyd betrayed an unworthy 
distrust when he objected to placing the whole 
of our commerce at the mercy of the United 
States. Major Carmichael Smyth and Mr. Vig- 
nolles took a comprehensive view of a project 
which, as they avowed, ought not to be regarded 
—- as aroute for existing commerce, but 
also as affording employment and facilities for the 
settlement of the people; and, they might have 
added, by furnishing a route for the new commerce 
which must spring up in the territory through 
which the road will pass. 

The full answer to these objections is to be found 
in our exposition of Mr. Whitney’s “ plan of 
means” printed in the Leader of last week, and in 
the paper on the Halifax and Quebec Railway in the 
number of the week before. The project is not a 
speculation. The railway would be given to the 
world, and the tolls charged, would not be to pro- 
vide for dividends, interest of loans, or state taxes, 
but only to pay for the bare working of the line. 
The railway itself is not a commercial enterprise. 
Mr. Whitney would depend for remuneration en- 
tirely upon the surplus proceeds accruing 
from the sales of the land. In reply to 





Captain Fitzroy it may be ; 
Whitney has himself traversed ot eine 
pro route, estimated the difficulties, and com 
clu that they are far from being insu 
Neither the route by Suez nor that through 
would, as Mr. Whitney states, compete, or in an 
way interfere, with his railway. The Atlantic 
Pacific Railway, therefore, must stand or fall upon 
its absolute, not relative, value. Only it is im. 
rtant to mark that while the Ship Canal through 
‘anama would cost a great deal, and have to charge 
tolls sufficient to pay dividends on the capital 
invested, as well as to meet repairs and worki 
expenses, the Atlantic and Pacific Railwa: 
as we showed last week, cost nothing, an have to 
pay no dividends, the profits arising from the line 
coming wholly from the sale of the lands. 

We regret to hear speeches like those of Mr 
Nicholay, Colonel Lloyd, and Sir James Belcher. 
They betray a childish jealousy of the United 
States with which we cannot sympathize, and which 
it is mean in an ‘sy to feel. Surely, Great 
Britain and her North American colonies would 
share largely enough in the blessings of such a rail. 
way, by the facilities it would afford for emi 
the new markets it would open for home and East. 
ern productions, and the additional importance it 
would give to the Halifax and Quebec Railway, 
Patriotism becomes selfishness when it 
thwart a scheme of world-wide usefulness because 
that scheme cannot be made exclusively subservient 
to the aggrandizement of a particular nation, 

Population, commerce, power, wealth, have tra 
velled westward for ages, and until the circle be 
complete, until the nations of the world meet and 
shake hands across the American continent, until 
the western shore of the Pacific be peopled by the 
Anglo-Saxon race, and the islands of th Pacite by 
the natives of the eastern continent, there will bea 
gulf in human progress, to bridge which will be a 
necessity. It has been the happy fate of Mr. Whit. 
ney to conceive the grand design, which, when ac 
complished, will furnish the means of international 
federation; and we are confident that two thou. 
sand miles of railway over the North American 
Continent would do more to put down war, elevate 
and enlighten humanity, an link the nations in 
the bonds of services rendered and received, than 
all the meetings and all the oratory of European 
Peace Congresses could effect in a century. 


PRACTICAL WORKING OF THE CONSTITU- 
TION AT ST. ALBAN'’S. 

Some gentleman or gentlemen connected with St, 
Alban’s is supporting three or more of the inhabi- 
tants during a visit to Boulogne. This is kind. 
The inhabitants were summoned as witnesses before 
the Select Committee of the Commons on the late 
election, but they prefer realising Sir Isaac New- 
ton’s autobiographical simile, and picking up shells, 
like children, on the seashore. 

Among other objections to any considerable ex- 
tension of the suffrage it has justly been urged 
that you would repose the trust in a class quite 
incompetent to form a judgment on the merit of 
Members. St. Alban’s furnishes a capital illustra- 
tion. It is quite evident that the electors have had 
great experience in estimating Members ; they know 
what candidates are good for, and what are 
not good for; they have learned the art of “ buy- 
ing in the cheapest market and selling in 
dearest” ; and, in common with other smaller 
roughs, they egos the peculiar function of 
sending into the House of Commons men 
might find a difficulty in getting returned for —_ 
constituencies. Members for the small boroug 
say our high constitutional authorities, have always 
been our greatest statesmen ; and there is no know- 
ing what would become of the country, its institu 
tions, and greatness, if we were reduced to de 
pendence on larger constituencies. It is quite 
evident that a larger extension of the suffra 
without any special disfranchisement would quite 
swamp the St. Alban’s constituency, and wo 
totally preclude any such arrangements as 
which we have been considering. No fear, how. 
ever, is entertained that Lord John Russell's 
threatened Reform Bill will make so great an In- 
road on the constitution and practice of the 
country. 





PROGRESS OF ASSURANCE. 
THE METROPOLITAN COUNTIES AND GENBRAL LIFB 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
Tue system of combination for mutual defence 
and protection, whereby the interests of all are 
advanced without injury to individuals, is being 
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recognised by all thinking men. It has long 
Sos been the vressed aim of all good govern 
ments and institutions. But in the system of Life 
Assurance we see the principle adopted by com- 
ial men, and the countries which rank the 
highest in civilization and are the most noted 
for prudence and forethought, are, as might be 
ted, those which have most readily availed 
yes of its benefits. The principle of eon- 
cert is being advaneed in this country more than 
other by assurance associations. The 
ity of the many is here applied for the 
ex y of the individual, and the accumulated 
s, which ean be increased at an interest 
wholly out of the reach of any one person, exhibit 

the benefits which arise /rom combined action, 

And yet we frequently hear the ery that “ there 
are too many assurance offices **—-that “ they ean- 
not all be doing business.” 
to make such an idle observation show how 
little they really know what they are talking of, 
Ont of thirty millions of British subjects not 
above two hundred thousand are assured. As 
one-half at least of these are for temporary pur. 

there are on an average only about one 
Pundred thousands of persons in Great Britain 
who effect  whole-life” assurance. 

The principles of Assurance are now becoming 

. They are no longer confined to the 
musty closet of the actuary, but are the conversa. 
tion of the multitude. People have ceased to call 
it “tempting Providence” to assure their lives; 
and they do not now believe that the possession of 
a policy accelerates their dissolution. So greatly 
are rm becoming acknowledged, that As- 
surance has in some cases been made compulsory. 
The principals of some of the largest mereantile 
establishments in London make it imperative on 
every individual in their employ, whether clerk, 
warehouseman, or porter, to assure his life for such 
asum as his salary will permit. By these means 
a provision is secured for many a family, who, but 
for such a salutary regulation, would onthe death 
of the father be left destitute. 

Benjamin Franklin used to observe that a man 
who uselessly spent £5 per annum, threw away 
the means of purchasing £100 a-year, if he were 
aman of good repute. But the amount of good 
which may be effected by the same sum in an 
assurance office is astonishing. A man of thirty 
ears of age might therewith insure £200 for his 

ily at his decease. The same sum paid 
annually, from six months old, would insure £200 
fora daughter on attaining the age of twenty-one, 
or the same amount towards the education or ap- 
prenticeship ofa son. But, not to speak without 
the book, we will briefly glance at the beneficial 
schemes proposed by the Merropotitan Coun- 
TIgs AND Generat Lire Assurance Sociery. 

In addition to the old form of assurance, a pro- 
vision for old age may be made: a person aged 
25 may assure £100 (participating in all the 
pa of the society), to be paid at the age of 

years, or sooner in case of his death, by paying 
the annual premium of £2 17s. 6d, Or he may 
pay an annual sum, according to age, for the pur- 
chase of an annuity, to commence at any period 
of his lifehhe may choose. But life assurance may 
also be adopted for many temporary purposes. A 
policy of assurance becomes a property, which 
may be available on many important occasions. 
The debtor can offer it as a guarantee to his 
creditor. The creditor can secure himself from 
eventual loss by assuring the life of his debtor. 
The parent may hand down his name with an 
appropriate property to an elder son, whilst the 
possessor of a strictly-entailed estate may make 
provision for his younger children. The eolonist 
may leave a competence to his family, should he 

we m a strange land; and a borrower, solvent 
during his life, secure repayment to the lender, 
in case he may be deprived of the power to pay 
by the hand of death. 

At a slightly-increased rate we may enter upon 
the Interesting process of “ Joint Assurance.” If 
the husband die first, the wife (or other party 
named) receives the assurance; while, if the wife 
die first, the husband receives the amount. Thus, 
where there is a family, the loss of a parent on 
either side is mitigated, as far as money can afford 
an alleviation. The same arrangement applies to 

commercial partnership, and removes the fear that 
the death of one party may suddenly reduce 
the capital of the firm, and perhaps destroy, 
at a critical moment, the future success of 
= business. There are also tables more com- 
Plex, but valuable in meeting many a family 
arrangement. Suppose, if a wife survive her 
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uncle she is sure of a legacy, but in case 
of her decease before her unele, then the pro- | 
perty is willed to a third party, The husband, 
in such a case, would, at a 1 cost, assure his 
wife's life against that of her more relative, 
and by those means secure the realization of the 
expected property. For if the lady die first, then 
the offiee pays the amount she would have in. 
herited: if, on the » she outlive her 
uncle, she receives the property, and the transac. 
tion with the company ceases, 

In addition to the foregoing schemes we observe 
a novel feature in this company under the head of 
Endowments, with a view to facilitate the provi- 
sion for young children when legal impediments 
would otherwise interfere, by paying a premium 
of £3 §s. 4d, annually, a child may be secured the 
receipt of £100 on attaining the age of 21, A 
rson about to marry a lady aged 30, may seeure 
the sum of ve 4 — child, ~ mee such 
marriage, on each child attaining the age of 21, 
rip yr ies el 168, 3d. 5 wrte ie i " 

3. on the non-participatin e, he ma’ 
not only secure the foregoing benef, but the adie 
tional advantage of receiving a return of the whole 
£1665 10s. at his death. Where there is a diffi. 
culty of paying the whole premium down, there 
are tables under which the same advantages may 
be secured by annual payments, with security, 
Malthusian principles will stand no chance against 
these enlightened marital arrangements. 

As may be readily anticipated, with such advan- 
tages these offices flourish commercially, and tend 
to popularise the principles of life assurance 
while the old offices partake more of the nature o 
mere banking speculations. Bound down witha 
plethora of capital, they must go to Parliament 
for power to introduce these features, or eventually 
cease toexist, Many an old office isnow only kept | 
alive by the business of former days—the new | 
policies being almost always the effect of some | 
compulsion on the assured, or arising from igno. | 
rance of the novel and advantageous applications of | 
assurance. A very little attention to the working 
of the ancient offices would have shown that, 
the immense interest to be paid on the capital, the 
assured are charged such premiums as exceed the 
sums their survivorsare to receive, Though every- 





one is aware of the uncertainty of life, a man does | 


not choose to pay more premium than his average 
expectation of life honestly demands. 


hatever may be thought of the advantages of | 


a * Mutual ” office, where all the profits are divi- 
ded among the assured, we think the popular objec- 
tion of “ insecurity” is best removed by the system 
adopted in the Metropolitan Counties and General 
Life Assurance Society, A small subscribed capi- 
tal gives entire and undoubted security to the 
assured. The shareholders for their security 
receive one-fourth of the profits, in addition to 5 
per cent., leaving 75 per cent. to be divided among 
the shareholders. Even this capital, however, 
our own experience has shown to be next to use- 
less, if regarded simply as a guarantee to the 
assured. No such guarantee is necessary, The 
cases are very few—we doubt i! there be any—where 
a Mutual Company, properly managed, is not en- 
abled to pay all ise habilities out of the premium 
tund. But in the Metropolitan Counties a direct 
advantage to the assured is given. The capital is 
used in affording loans on good security, and as no 
loan is effected without an assurance on the life of 
the borrower, the business of the office is materially 
increased, and a corresponding increase of advan- 
tages comes to all the assured. 

Policy-holders in the young societies have 
another immense advantage. Under the 9th and 
10th of Victoria, the newer companies are obliged 
to publish their accounts annually, whereby every 
shareholder and every policy-holder can judge for 
himself of the commercial condition of the com- 
pany. The old offices are under no such law, and 
of their real condition it is impossible to judge, 
save when some lachrymose individual, not con. 
tented with the interest on his shares, lets fall a 
hint that “younger offices are doing business 
while the old ones are ata stand.” 





FROGRESS OF OPINION. 
TRINIDAD has not only adopted public secular education 
among the institutions of that magnificent island, but, 
amongst other signs of advancing opinion, we see in 
a local paper an explanation of Socialism. 

Socialigm among the Negroes would present some new 
aspects, and it is probable that the te mp of 
Concert might ultimately afford a key out of more than 
one of the tie negro difficulties. Soon after the 


possession of some estates in the British West Indies 
butthey were not sufficiently trained even in the rudi- 
ments of Socialism to maintain success. However, as the 
race has qualities of a very kind, it is 
that the Associative idea may fit them better 
opportunities. The principle has yet to be considered 
as the key to Negro Emancipation in the United ry a 

We see « portion of the Chartist programme in 
Mediterraneo, a Maltese paper both in Italian and 
Bnglish—eentre of » large political region not se yet 
much visited by sound Communist 

“ The subject of codperation is one of the greatest im- 
portance, and, like man aud aerials 
its limits nor its principles seem to be clearly understood, 
It is of the greatest importance that the masses should 
be enlightened on 4 subject so exciting, and beering 
directly on their interests, But until ithas been further 
investigated, and numeroys instances having s practical 
connexion with its principles been , it is 
less to attempt a popular treatment of the subject. 
would be highly desirable that those of our 
visitors who have at all studied that most important 
question should communicate te us the results of their 
experience.” Whence do we extract this remarkable 
passage? From the Ezposition of 1851, bp Chesles 
Babbage, inventor of the Calculating Machine, 
author of the Economy of Manufactures, 
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COMPETITION IN LOCK-PICEING. 

Tue intense pressure of our social system hes breught 
competition to the skeleton key, and a mutual defiange 
is now going on ip the public journals between emingot 
lock-makers—a challenge to pick each other’s 
Messrs. Bramah and Co. have a lock on which they so 
much rely that they offer a reward of 200 guineas to any 
one who shall pick it. Messrs. Chubb and Son make « 
like challenge. 

Mr. A. C. Hobbs, ‘‘ Proprietor of the American Bank 
lock,” arrives from the United States, buys Chubb’s 
lock 142,356, and picks it, he says, “‘ without any know- 
ledge except that attained through the keyhole,“ Of 
course Mr. Hobbs does not mean that he obtained his 
knowledge by listening at the keyhule? ‘* Now," says 
Mr. Hobbs, very cogently, “ if lock No. 142,356 can be 
picked, what voucher can he [Chubb] give to the public 
that all his locks made previously are secure?” Thus 
we have a respectable gentleman, “ Proprietor of the 
American Bank lock,” and dating from “the United 
States’ Commissioner's office, Crystal Palace,” de- 
liberately engaged in blasting the character of Chubb 
with his 142,356 locks! 

But all is fair in trade. Chubb and Son retaliate; 
they admit that ‘‘a person” has ‘declared that he can 
pick any lock in Exgland,"’ but they say that the honesty 
of the experiment has not been tested, “ The lock, 
with its keys, professed to be picked, was in the posses- 
sion of the person who boasts of his success for several 
days before he made any public attempt to establish his 
case.” Hobbs declined to teach Chubb’s foreman and 
others how to pick locks. 

Bramah and Co, offer him a room on condition ‘that 
some one named by him and appreved by us should be 
in the room and see fair play,” ‘The attempt has not 
been made,” ; 

So the quarrel stands ; Hobbs levelling his assertions 
at the locks of Chubb and Bramah—Bramah and Chubb 
levelling their insinuations at Hobbs’s boasts. We t 
by the laws of competitive philosophy to expect some 
very superexcelleut lock from this war of America and 
England; and to compensate for the bad spirit in such 
contests, the lock, we think, ought to open the deer to 
some very happy plage. 
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POWER AND PEACE, 

GunrowpeR is a great power almost monopolized at 
present by the Absolutist or departmental classes of 
of Europe; and popular or Liberal parties, or evén 
Liberal nations, must be content to oceupy the inferior 
position, unless they can aceomplish the slow process of 
converting the Absolutists, or unless they possess them- 
selves of the best gunpowder implements, 

The Times ig expatiating on the merits of * Colt’s 
revolver,” a neat invention, by means of which a pistol 
with one barrel has six or t separate breeches that 
can be separately loaded and then brought in rapid rota- 
tion to fit the barrel. 

At Mulgrave-house, in Fulhem, on Tuesday, Losd 

wi ty of 1s 
Bye Paitin ite aie te aidan 
wehr,” or needie-gun, which was discharged with de 
ration, precision, and great force, nine times im two 
minutes, The gun is loaded at tae roots with @ 
conical bullet and a cartridge; t nosis’ ped 
with percussion powder; the is 
Beh pe get Ref oy eh ad 
ros & tog isonet cartridge; phe bullet 
Russia and Austria be converted to 


be. 





ruin of many planters by Emaneipation, Negroes obtained 


Until Mussia ad. Austr ; 
Cet Bogan rere to peg hing! Tg 
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Literature. 


Critics are not the legislators but the judges and police 
oferta. They Bot ake lame they serpret and 
“Tuts year,” writes Puiny the. Younger to his 
friend, “there is a harvest of poets; not a day in 
‘April but some new poem sees the light : magnum 
ntum poetarum annus hic attulit. Toto mense 
“Aprili nullas fere dies quo non recitaret aliquis.” 
We are not quite so abundant ; but, in the dearth of 
‘other literature, the copiousness of verse is note- 
worthy. The cause, we imagine, lies in the eminent 
indifference of poets to all questions of “supply 
and demand”—they are not affected by the “ state of 
the market.” There is always corn enough to feed 
Pegasus—he lives on so little! Perhaps, also, the 
irresistible spontaneity of verse has something to 
do with it; there are few tormented with a prose 
gad-fly stinging them to composition; but verse, 
like murder, will out. 

Sponte sud carmen numeros veniebat ad aptos 

Et quod tentabam scribere versus erat. 

The lines are by that “ most capricious poet, Honest 
Ovip,” and express what every scribbler must have 
felt. Pxiny, with grave irony, avows that the in- 
difference of the public increases his admiration for 
the courage of these poets who are not to be daunted 
by non-success ; but what true poet cares for suc- 
cess? Is not success the proof of mediocrity, and 
are not ail men “‘ before their age ” scorned by the 
age they outstrip? If failure is the test of genius— 
which seems to be a theory accepted among the un- 
sold—the world is rich indeed, and Henry Tay- 
LOR’s harmonious sophism— 

The world knows nothing of its greatest men, 
rises eminent into truth. 

Among the volumes of verse, one at least must 
be honourably distinguished—Casa Guidi Win- 
dows—but that we have touched upon elsewhere ; 
and one more, for the sake of its subject and au- 
thorship—viz., Abd-el-Kader, by Viscount Matp- 
sTONE. The days are past when 

Let but a Lord but own the happy lines, 

How the wit brightens! how the style refines ! 
And we have had so many of the Aristocracy of 
Birth proving their plebeian station in intellect, that 
a title is, if anything, prejudicial to a poet; but we 
shall see next week what Lord MarpsTone can 
make of his noble subject. Every one remembers 
Tom Taytor’s glorious ballad in Punch upon 
this Eagle of the Desert. 


A “sensation,” we are told, is agitating the 
English circles at Florence by the wicked sketches 
which Lever introduces in his serial romance The 
Daltons, wherein all the notabilities of the place are 
taken off. What a fund of maliciousness there is 
in human nature! and how domineering an instinct 
is that for “scandal” falsely said to be the peculiar 
distinction of women! A subtle philosopher might 
perhaps make out that this love of scandal was 
after all but an inverted or perverted sympathy; a 
saturnine philosopher would set it down simply to 
envy. 

But envy is a word too recklessly flung about. 
Authors are said to be envious of each other’s 
success; which is unquestionably true of some 
authors, and of some among those whom one 
would think the least excusable for entertaining 
such a feeling ; but it is not true of the best men, 
nor of the highest writers. Whoever knew poor 
Bauzac knew that he was entirely free from jea- 
lousy, though he was more frequently “pitted” 

against other writers than any of his contempora- 
ries; and Georce Sanp, whom everyone knows 
to be incapable of a petty feeling, has in the dedi- 
cation of her Moliere given a graceful protest 
oe supposed by her recent dramatic 

for ve set up a system against that of her 
brilliant confrére ALRXaNDRE Dumas. To him 
the play is dedicated, because she wishes to protest 
against the “tendency that may be attributed to 
me of regarding the absence of action as a sys- 











tematic reaction against the school of which you 
are the chief. Far from me such a blasphemy 
against movement and life! I am too fond of 
your works; I read them and listen to them with 
too much attention and emotion; I am too much 
an artist in feeling to wish the siightest lessening 
of your triumphs. Many believe that artists are 
necessarily jealous of each other. I pity those who 
believe it, pity them for having so little: of the 
artist as not to understand that the idea of as- 
sassinating our rivals would be that of our own 
suicide.” 

We cannot pass over without mention the very 
remarkable letters which Micne, CHEVALIER is 
publishing in the Journal des Débats on the Great 
Exhibition. They are very different from the wordi- 
ness and commonplace which distinguish the ma- 
jority of articles on this subject ; and although they 
bear the impress of that exclusive preoccupation of 
industry and its products which is peculiar to his 
school of thinkers, as if industry were the whole 
of a nation’s life and activity, yet as a philosophic 
review of the Great Industrial Congress they are 
well worth attention. 


THACKERAY’s third lecture was even more 
crowded than its predecessors: Fashion, Celebrity, 
Beauty, were there to lend increased attractions to 
the delightful entertainment; and Fashion, Celebrity, 
and Beauty, each found itself reflected in that mirror 
of the Wit and Manners of the eighteenth century. 
It was more as a picture of that period, full of many- 
glancing lights, than asa delineation,of STEELE 
that this lecture was remarkable, and hence, per- 
haps, its diminished interest. He sketched indeed 
the gay improvident wit, sinning and repenting, 
and sinning again, but always delicate and kindly, 
even in his cups!—always the gentleman, even in 
the sponging-house! He dwelt with admirable 
emphasis on the truth, that human nature owes 
much of its loveableness, no less than of its happi- 
ness, to its imperfections, and that, to use GorTHE’s 
words— 

Es fehlt der meusch, und darum hat er Freunde. 

“* Man is weak, and therefore has he friends to love 
and strengthen him.” And he applied this general 
truth to Sree e’s particular case, showing that 
even his foibles and his vices, being but the weak- 
nesses of anature kind and good in essentials, en- 
deared him to us; and that we loved him more than 
Swirt or App1son, who claimed more admiration. 
All this was in THACKERAY’S peculiar style—the 
teaching of a wise, a saddened, and a loving heart— 
of one who, like the many-teared Ulysses, had 
“Jearnt from what he had suffered” éuabey ép’ wy 
éwafe, But all this was scarcely sufficient to fill a 
long lecture ; nor, indeed, was STEELE of sufficient 
eminence to warrant a whole lecture. 

Apropos of these appreciations of the great hu- 
morists, one anecdote was moving amidst the 
crowd on the staircase, which is humorous enough 
to bear publicity. It appears there is some gentle- 
man whose literary susceptibility has been so 
wounded by THACKERAY’s denouncement of the 
odious qualities in Swrrr, that he wrote a letter 
threatening to insult him publicly and interrupt 
his lecture, unless he openly retracted from the 
rostrum those foul aspersions on Swirt’s memory. 
He must be an Irishman! 





MRS. BROWNING’S NEW POEM. 

Casa Guidi Windows. A Poem. By Elizabeth Barrett Brown- 

ing. Chapman and Hall. 
Tuat Mrs. Browning is gifted with the special 
faculty which demarcates poets from verse writers— 
singers from speakers—we have already in these 
columns emphatically declared; the great defi- 
ciency in her writings we found to be a want of 
experience, an imperfect grasp of life, a certain un- 
substantiality which made the arabesques upon her 
Temples more important than the Temples them- 
selves. In her Casa Guidi Windows we notice an 
immense improvement. ‘lhe subject is grave with 
sad memories and disappointed hopes, and although 
vast in its scope, and somewhat abstract in its 
treatment, is animated by the lifeblood of reality. 
Out of reality it grew: direct to reality it 








i 


appeals. She was there in Florence—not 
bodily presence merely—but there in a in 
sympathy, in hope, in gladness and in collate. 
and the actual experience of the things she utters 
in musical creativeness has given a graver and more 
touching tone to the rhythm of her thoughts, such 
as transcends all excellence of imagery and chags 
tened expression. Criticism may point out 
a flaw in these verses, but the heart ens 
them the true heart utterance. The diferens 
between feigning and creating—between imagining 
scenes and language for things which others have 
experienced, and of taking from the world of our ex. 
perience things which Art raises into its own world 
of plastic beauty—this difference, we sa » which 
lies at the root of all asthetics, Mrs, Browning 
illustrates in such on as the majority of those 
previously published by her compared with Cogg 
Guidi Windows. 

Having thus intimated that it belongs to the 
comparatively small class of poems, anot! 
tion immediately presses itself upon the critic, viz, 
What rank does it hold in that class? A question 
we, with all humility, decline to answer at this 
early period. Long acquaintance with a work of 
art is indispensable to its thorough appreciation; 
nay, the greater the work the longer is this critical 
apprenticeship needful, as every one will testify in 
such cases as Hamlet, Faust, Fidelio, Don Gi ; 
The Triumph of Galatea, or the frescoes in the 
Loggie. ithout intimating that Casa Guid 
Windows is of that family, or requires any unusual 
amount of sagacity for its appreciation, we would 
rather, for the present, at least, avoid endeavour 
to settle its rank, content if we can lure the reader 
into the proper desire of possessing it. 

The subject is Italy, or more especially Tuscany, 
in the memorable 1848. Her own words best 
describe her purpose :— 


‘No continuous narrative, nor exposition of poli- 
tical philosophy, is attempted by her. It is a simple 
story of personal impressions, whose only value is in 
the intensity with which they were received, as 
proving a warm affection for a beautiful and unfor. 
tunate country; and the sincerity with which they 
are related, as indicating her own good faith and 
freedom from all partisanship. 

‘Of the two parts of this Poem, the first was 
written nearly three years ago, while the second re- 
sumes the actual situation of 1851, The discrepancy 
between the two parts is a sufficient guarantee to the 
public of the truthfulness of the writer, who, though 
she certainly escaped the epidemic, ‘ falling sickness’ 
of enthusiasm for Pio Nono, takes shame upon her- 
self: that she believed, like a woman, some royal 
oaths, and lost sight of the probable consequences 
of some obvious popular defects, If the discrep 
should be painful to the reader, let him unders' 
that to the writer it has been more so. But such 
discrepancy we are called upon to accept at every 
hour by the conditions of our nature .. . the dis 
crepancy between aspiration and performance, be- 
tween faith and dis-illusion, between hope and fact.” 


From her windows in the Casa Guidi she hears 
a little child singing O bella libertad, and this sets 
her musing upon Italy past and present, more 
especially as in the past pee appears crowned with 
the deathless glories of her heroes and artists :— 

‘* * Less wretched if less fair,’ perhaps a truth 
Is so far plain in this—that Italy, 

Long trammelled with the purple of her youth 
Against her age’s due activity, 

Sate still upon her graves, without the ruth 
Of death, but also without energy 

And hope of life: ‘ What's Italy?’ men ask: 
And others answer, ‘ Virgil, Cicero, 

Catullus, Cesar.’ And what more? to ask 
The memory closer—‘ Why, Boccaccio, 

Dante, Petrarca,’—and if still the flask 
Appears to yield its wine by drops too slow,— 

‘ Angelo, Raffael, Pergolese,’—all 
Whose strong hearts beat through stone, or charged, 


again, ; 
Cloth-threads with fire of souls electrical, 
Or broke up heaven for music. What more then? 


Why, then, no more, The chaplet’s last beads fall 


In naming the last saintship within ken, 
And, aller that, none prayeth in the land. 
Alas, this Italy has too long swept 
Heroic ashes up for hour-glass sand ; 
Of her own past, impassioned nympholept ! 
Consenting to be nailed by the hand 
To the same bay-tree under which she stepped 
A queen of old, and plucked a leafy branch; 
And licensing the world too long, indeed, 
To use her broad phylacteries to staunch 
And stop her bloody lips, which took no heed 
How one quick breath would draw an @ 
Of living sons around her, to sueceed 
The vanished generations. Could she count 
Those oil-eaters, with large, live, mobile mouths 
Agape for maccaroni, in the amount 
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Her very statues send their looks before ! ’’ 


And virtue, and God's better worshipping, 


If the intellectual efforts which have been 


> 
~ heroes of the south’s CRepesteliy the little boys did) planting tise. It contains, we think, not the whole truth of 
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The least sensitive of critics must, we think, ap- 
preciate the power of expression manifest in that 
She does not, however, follow in the 

ettante error of keeping her admiration fixed upon 
the past, and the illustrious dead who should sti- 
mulate to rivalry, not overshadow and oppress by 
their greatness :— 

The dead upon their awful vantage ground— 

The sun not in their faces— shall abstract 

No more our strength. 


Respect for them ! but respect also for the living 
forces which in their turn will take rank among the 
dead :— 

"Tis true that when the dust of death has choked 

A great man’s voice, the common words he said 

Turn oracles. 


But we are not to grow supine, and live like 
modern nobles on the achievements of our fore- 
“ The emphasis of death makes manifest 
The eloquence of action in our flesh ; 
And men who, living, were but dimly guessed, 
When once free from their life’s entangled mesh, 
Show their full length in graves, or even indeed 
Exaggerate their stature, in the flat, 


We henceforth should exalt the name of Peace, 

And leave those rusty wars that eat the soul— 

(Besides their clippings at our golden fleece). 

I, too, have loved peace, and from bole to bole 

Of immemorial, undeciduous trees, 

Would write, as lovers use, upon a scroll 

The holy name of Peace, and set it high 

Where none should pluck it down. On trees, I say,— 

Not upon gibbets !—With the greenery 

Of dewy branches and the flowery May, 

Sweet mediation ’twixt the earth and sky, 

Providing, for the shepherd’s holiday ! 

Not upon gibbets !—though the vulture leaves 

Some quiet to the bones he first picked bare. 

Not upon dungeons! though the wretch who 
grieves 

And groans within, stirs not the outer air 

As much as little field-mice stir the sheaves. 

Not upon chain-bolts! though the slave's despair 

Has dulled his helpless, miserable brain, 

And left him blank beneath the freeman’s whip, 

To sing and laugh out idiocies of pain. 

Nor yet on starving homes! where many a lip 

Has sobbed itself asleep through curses vain ! 

I love no peace which is not fellowship, 

And which includes not mercy. I would have, 

Rather, the raking of the guns across 


expended 
on each are com it may be doubted whether 
the balance would not incline to the side of logi 
More than two thousand writers on this sul 
from the days of Aristotle to the present 
said to be recorded, not to mention those 
names and memories have utterly perished. Yet 
while the career of astronomy, since its 
tion from the trammels of the schools has been one 
of increasing light and power, the other seems to 
have been destined to move ever in the same narrow 
round of iteration. 
Of the evils resulting from the abuse of autho- 
rity, or from an excessive attachment to ancient 
systems, there are far more striking examples than 
are presented in the history of logic. i 
these Mr, Bailey’s work is an admirable protest. 
It could scarcely happen that one set of the forms 
of reasoning should prevail for many ages, serving 
as types to which no inconsiderable body of writers 
have endeavoured to conform in their practice 
without its at length being believed that these forms 
were universal. Such a claim has, indeed, always 
been maintained for them by the vast majority of 
logicians ; and, perhaps, they have no more strenu- 
ous, certainly no more ingenious or learned advo- 


é r sta L The world, and shrieks against Heaven's architrave. : ; ; 

lis To noble admirations which exceed Rather, the struggle in the slippery fosse, this oe the | —s we redectie aCe 
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ot Upon our antecedents, we were vile, And by the faint heart of my womanhood, process of demonstrative inference, is solely occu- 
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nd Their furlong, could we hope to walk our mile? Beside the hearth in self-commended mood, affirmed or denied of all the members of a class A, 
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Therefore bring violets! Yet if we, self-baulked, 
Stand still a-strewing violets all the while, 
These had as well not moved, ourselves not talked 


Noble writing, some of this; but the whole of the 
first part is inferior, we think, to the second, 
written three years afterwards, in 1851, when all the 
hopes of Italy had been frustrated, when it seemed 
as if Italy did— 

Only sing of beauty 
As little children take up a high strain, 
With unintentioned voices, and break off, 
To sleep upon their mothers’ knees again. 


What a charming image ! how tender in its scorn! 
Something less delicate but not less forcible, is in 
this passage of sarcasm painting the braggadocio 
spirit :-— 

“ How grown men raged at Austria’s wickedness, 

And smoked,—while fifty striplings in a row 
Marched straight to Piedmont for the wrong’s redress! 

Who says we failed in duty, we who wore 
Black velvet like Italian democrats, 

0 slashed our sleeves like patriots, nor forswore 


And takes no thought how wind and rain by fits 
Are howling out of doors against the good 
Of the poor wanderer. What! your peace admits 


Dazed Naples, Hungary fainting ’neath the thong, 
And Austria wearing a smooth olive-leaf 

On her brute forehead, while her hoofs outpress 
The life from these Italian souls, in brief. 

O Lord of Peace, who art Lord of Righteousness, 


Pierce them with conscience, purge them with re 
And give us peace which is no counterfeit!" 


so cruelly disappointed by the turn of events. 


cism runs into eulogy. 


BAILEY’S THEORY OF REASONING. 


Constrain the anguished worlds from sin and grief, 
ress, 


We must tear ourselves away from this record of 
hopes, shared with all the generous, to as ls 
tis 
anoble poem : full of sustained impassioned music 
and delicate imagery, with abundant faults for the 
querulous to crow over, but so lofty in sentiment, 
and so thoroughly poetical in execution, that criti- 


in which class an individual B is formed, is af- 
firmed or denied of the individual B.” These 
exclusive claims Mr. Bailey unequivocally rejects. 


Of these. So rise up with a cheerful smile, Of outside anguish while it sits at home? : : Os 5,’ 
And, having strewn the violets, reap the corn, I loathe to take - name upon my tongue— a pda as this an r Ly 
And, having reaped and garnered, bring the plough It is no peace. ‘Tis treason, stiff with doom,— We will, h hibit the rt, inte of his 
And draw new furrows ‘neath the healthy morn, 'Tis gagged despair, and inarticulate wrong, e will, however, exhibi ee bi oe 
H And plant the great Hereafter in this Now.” Annihilated Poland, stifled Rome, doctrine, using for the most part his own words, 


Mr. Bailey defines reasoning as a “ determination 
of the mind to the belief of something beyond its 
actual perception or knowledge.” He resolves it 
into two species, viz., demonstrative and contingent, 
the latter term being used in the sense of what is 
more commonly termed moral or probable reason- 
ing. The grounds of objection to the latter terms 
are thus stated :— 

“To the term moral there is the objection that it 
is already used in several acceptations; and, further, 
that the reasoning so designated frequently relates to 
purely physical or material subjects. To the term 
probable there is the objection that it is usually em- 
ployed in the sense of likely, and is parce Ae a 
thets expressive of degrees. Cases might ly 
imagined in which “ne two — —— aie 
e. g., it might ha at we 8) ve 
oy peels spnneinat that an event was pode ord 
improbable.” 
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The true republic in the form of hats? The Theory of Reasoning. By Samuel Bailey. To the term we Dk 
We chased the archbishop from the duomo door— J Longman and Co. | the other hand, be that it is | to be 
We chalked the walls with bloody caveats Tue problem of our intellectual constitution, of | confounded with or conditional, which 


Against all tyrants. If we did not fight 
actly, we fired muskets up the void 

To show that victory was ours of right. 

€ met, discussed in every place, self- buoyed 


To over-work excluded, — not one bated 


before us. 


the laws of thought and reasoning, and the founda- 
tions of human certainty, is one of such essential 
interest, that even the dry formalism of the 
scholastic logic has not been able altogether tu 


disposed to give an honourable place to the work 





have already a and understood application 
in certain forms of demonstrative syllogism. Nor 
do we perceive that there is much real = 
the objection against the word probable. pro- 


a, wer perhaps, i’ the chambers, day and night: | repel inquirers from its study. Of this fact we | bable reasoning is sometimes used to show that an 
Mp that all the poor should be employed, have evidence in the increasing number of treatises | event is improbable, equally often is demonstrative 

Pemens a * greece ogpe ans — on the Theory or the Art of Reasoning, which the | reasoning used to show that a proposition is false, 

ll Pull wesk an ah aged : liabilitess ° last few years have produced. Among such we are | It is, in fact, impossible to probability of 


a given event without proving the improbability of 








its non-occurrence, just as it is impossible to prove 
the truth of agiven proposition without proving 
the falsehood of its contrary. Some be- 
tween the popular and the scientific use the 
word probable can scarcely be avoided, but the 
student is in less danger of being misled by it than 
in almost any other of the innumerable cases in 
which philosophy has had to borrow its language 
from common discourse. 

Mr. Bailey’s theory of Contingent Reasoning is 
briefly as follows :— 

“T am walking on the seashore, and a 
quantity of seaweed lying on the 
water is at the moment a quarter of a mile from it, I 


It is manifestly the production of an 
original mind. Its object is not the exhibition of 
technical forms and canons, but of those general 
| principles of which all special forms of inference 
are exemplifications. In endeavouring to accom- 
plish this design the author has displayed much 
sound judgment and discrimination. He has also, 
as it appears to us, met a popular and really felt 
| want. ‘There are many minds, not unversed in 
| general literature and science, which have been 
| deterred by the apparently forbidding aspect of this 
| class of studies from engaging in their pursuit, and 
| yet feel that they possess high claims. To such we 
‘can with confidence recommend the present trea- 


Of all our holidays, that still, at twice 
thrice a-week, are moderately rated. 

We proved that Austria was dislodged, or would 

Or should be, and that Tuscany in arms 
, would, dislodge her, in high hardihood ! 

And yet, to leave our piazzas, shops, and farms, 

For the bare sake of fighting, was not good. 
We proved that also—‘ Did we carry charms 
0 ainst being killed ourselves, that we should rush 

n killi What, desert herewith 





ing others ? 
Our wives and mothers !—was that duty? Tush!’ 
At which we shook the sword within the sheath, 
» the —only louder ! and the flush 
”m up our cheek to meet the victor’s wreath. 
Nay, what we proved, we shouted—how we shouted, 
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conclude that the tide has ebbed and left the weed 
where I perceive it lying.” 
meth cn A ke 
is always necessary— seamen must have been 
acquainted with a similar case or similar cases.” 
In examples such as the above the conclusions are 
particular inferences ; but from analogous premises 
or universal conclusions may equally be 
e.g. t— 
“Cotzective Facr. 
* All men, as far as observation has extended, have 


been found fallible. 
“ Universal law: “Particular inference : 
“ Therefore all menare| ‘Therefore the man 
fallible. Peter is fallible.” 


Here the particular inference is not logically 
equent to the universal law. Both are proved 
ferences, for which the real evidence is the same. 
Great confusion, it is remarked, has arisen from not 
distinguishing between the “ collective fact,” which 
is simply a summary of the evidence and the general 
or universal law inferred, which goes beyond the 
evidence. Furthermore, from Na of reasoning 
some general principle may thus be educed, which 
may be called the principle of the reasoning. In 
the present instance the principle of the reasoning 
is, thst “ similar events or phenomena take place in 
similar cases.” Hence the chief cases of similarity 
being those of accusation, the two main subordinate 
rinciples in contingent reasoning may be stated to 
be “like causes produce like effects, and like effects 
roceed from like causes.” The drawing out and 
formal statement of the general principle implied in, 
or educible from the argument, is of no avail in 
strengthening the force of the argument, although 
the contrary has been frequently assumed, and even 
expressly asserted. 
ith reference to the general principle of con- 
tingent reasoning, viz., that similar events take 
place in similar cases, Mr. Bailey remarks that it 
was the opinion of Hume that such inferences as it 
warrants are truly drawn, but by some unknown 
medium or chain of reasoning. And he adds :— 

“If an inference is unavoidably and justly drawn, 
no medium or chain of reasoning is needed to enable 
us to draw it. Drawing an inference is reasoning, 
and between the inference and the fact from which it 
is drawn, nothing can, in the nature of the case, be 
interposed.” 

Anda little further on he says :— 

Reid, Dugald Stewart, and Thomas Brown, do 
not follow Hume in his demand for a medium, but 
they unite with him in declaring that inferences of 
the kind in question are not drawn by ig rot 

“If we construe this declaration literally, it 
amounts in fact to saying that we do not reason by 
reasoning, which may be true, but is at all events 
nugatory. We cannot with any propriety be said to 
do an act by the act itself; but who would think of 
making the assertion ?’’ 

The truth is, as Mr. Bailey’s subsequent remarks 
really imply, that Reid, Dugald Stewart, and Brown 
here used the term reasoning in a more restricted 
sense than he has done. ey meant by it demon- 
strative or deductive reasoning—that which con- 
sists in perceiving that one fact is necessarily in- 
yolved in another, or in drawing from a given fact 
some other which is thus necessarily involved in it, 
They. spake, indeed, of other kinds of inference as 
pr le reasoning, experimental reasoning, &c.; 
ut in so doing, they did not intend to imply that 
they were a particular species of demonstrative reas 
soning ; but used the terms by way of analogy ; the 
ground of that analogy, probably, being the cir- 
cumstances that the same forms, the same illative 
causal conjunctions, therefore, because, &c., are 
employed in the expression of these processes as 
in the expression of demonstrative inference. 

Demonstrative reasoning, in Mr. Bailey’s account, 
includes other forms than mathematical and syllo- 
gistic or “class reasoning,” ¢.g.:— 

“That portrait is a striking likeness of two different 
persons ; therefore, they must resemble each other.” 
In every example of demonstrative inference, some 
axiom or universal necessary truth is exemplified 
Aristotle’s dictum “de omni et nullo” is one such 
axiom, the self-evident truths of geometry are 
others. ‘Lhe general axiom involved in the pre- 
ceding example would, in accordance with Mr. 
Bailey's views, be :—If a given thing is like, in the 
same sense of likeness, to two other things, those 
things are like to each other. With reference to 
the Le — _ utility of the dictum “ de 
omat, Xc., VizZ., thatthe major premisses not * onl 
implies, but contains the conclusion,” Mr, Bailey 





One important consequence flowing from the 
above doctrine is, that many arguments which are 
demonstrative in form, are contingent in reality :— 

“My doctrine is, that all such reasoning as consists 
in inferring unobserved facts from general proposi- 
tions, although strictly demonstrative in form, is in 
es and that it is represented by the 


** All other men have been found fallible. 

* Therefore, this man (whose fallibility has never 
been observed) is fallible.”’ 

In other words, the interposition of the universal 
premiss, which is itself deduced by contingent 
reasoning from the facts of observation, and be- 
tween those facts and the particular inference, does 
not change the character of the PONS and, 
indeed, forms no essential point of it, although 
often recommended by convenience. This doctrine, 
which is chiefly ae as a protest against the 
extravagant pretensions of the logicof the schools, is 
set forth by Mr. Bailey with great force of argu- 
ment and much felicity of illustration. 

The general reader will, perhaps, find more to 
interest him in the chapters on “ Observation and 
Induction,” and on“ The Sources of Erroneous 
Conclusions,” than in those we have examined, 
which are necessarily to some extent occupied with 
technical discussions. The Appendix, containing 
examples of applied logic of the Analysis of Trains 
of Reasoning, &c., will fully repay attention. 

In closing our task, it remains to say a few 
words upon the general doctrine, of which we have 
endeavoured to present a brief summary. We 
agree with Mr. Bailey in thinking that in every 
step of reasoning, however limited to particular in- 
stances or individaala its conclusion may be, some 
general principle is exemplified, We assent, also, 
to his statement of the principle concerned in con- 
tingent or probable reasoning (under which head 
might properly be included the logic of analogy), 
and we entirely accept his view that demonstrative 
reasoning is not confined to the syllogism; and 
that the dictum de omni et nullo is not the universal 
principle of reasoning, nor even of the syllogism 
itself. We hold too, with him, that the formal 
statement of axioms in demonstrative reasoning, as 
well as of universal premisses collected from parti- 
cular facts, and serving for particular inference, in 
contingent reasoning, does not add to the cogency 
of proof, or, indeed, form any essential part of the 
process of reasoning. 

We conceive, however, that Mr. Bailey has not 
sufficiently apprehended the peculiar, and perhaps 
central, relation which “ class reasoning” occupies 
among all other forms of reasoning, whether de- 
monstrative or probable. For, although there are 
a multitude of perfectly correct arguments, in which 
class reasoning is not really employed, yet there 
are none which cannot, granting the statement 
of axioms or of inductive laws, be reduced 
to an application of class reasoning. We admit 
that they thereby gain nothing in cogency, nay, 
that they often lose in convenience. Still, the 
fact we noticed seems to us to constitute a 
remarkable and distinctive feature of ‘‘ class- 
reasoning,” and one which gives to it a specu- 
lative or scientific interest altogether independent 
of its practical importance. As in the consti- 
tution of the external world we behold the constant 
inclusion of individuals in classes, the constant 
subordination of particular facts to general laws, so 
in the constitution of the mind, as developed in the 
phenomena of class reasoning, we discern a clear 
adaptation to this outward condition of things in 
whieh it is placed. 

Whether the theory of class reasoning has as- 
sumed, or is likely to assume, a scientific form, is a 
question into which we have not space to enter. 
Different writers appear to have entertained different 
views upon the mode of attaining this consunima- 
tion. Sir W. Hamilton has endeavoured to lay 
down the one universal canon of syllogism. Mr. 
De Morgan has introduced the principle of nume- 
rical definition, and has drawn from it incom- 
parably the most complete list of the allowable 
forms of syllogism that has yet been given to the 
world. We cannot, while grateful to these emi- 
nent names, conceal our conviction that there exists 
some prior ground of law in which the ultimate 
foundations of the possible science must repose. 
Such a supposition does not entail the consequence 
that the mind, like external nature, is subjected to 
the condition of an unchangeable necessity. In 
the outward world of necessity, indeed, it is the 
office of law to indicate that which must be. In 
the inner world of freedom it may be its office to 


prescribe that which ought to be. 
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the Useful 
THE PHILOSOPHY OF CHRISTIANITY. 

‘A mossrose-bud hiding her face among the leaves 
one hot summer morning, for fear the sun should in- 
jure her complexion, happened to let fall a glance 
towards her roots, and to see the bed in which she 
was growing. What a filthy place ! she cried. What 
s home they have chosen forme! I, the most beau- 
tiful of flowers, fastened down into so detestable a 
neighbourhood ! She threw her face into the air ; 
thrust herself into the hands of the first passer-by 
who stopped to look at her, and escaped in triumph, 
as she thought, into the centre of a nosegay. But 
her triumph was short-lived: in a few hours she 
withered and died. 

I was reminded of this story when hearing a living 
thinker of some eminence once say that Christianity 
had beena misfortune. Intellectually it was absyrd, and 

ically an offence, over which he stumbled; and 
it would have been far better for mankind, he thought, 
if they could have kept clear of superstition, and 
followed on upon the track of the Grecian philosophy, 
so little do men care to understand the conditions 
which have made them what they are, and which 
has created for them that very wisdom in which 
they themselves are s0 contented. But it is 
strange, indeed, that a person who could delibe- 
rately adopt such a conclusion should trouble 
himself any more to look for truth. If a mere ab- 
surdity could make its way out of a little fishing vil- 
lage in Galilee, and spread through the whole civilized 
world; if men are so pitiably silly, that in an age of 
great mental activity their strongest thinkers should 
have sunk under an abortion of fear and folly, should 
have allowed it to absorb into itself whatever of 
heroism, of devotion, self sacrifice, and moral noble- 
ness there was among them; surely there were 
nothing better for a wise man than to make the best 
of his time, and to crowd what enjoyment he can find 
into it, sheltering himself in a very disdainful 

Pyrrhonism from all care for mankind or for their 

opinions. For what better test of truth have we 

than the ablest men’s acceptance of it; and if the 
ablest men eighteen centuries ago deliberately ac- 
cepted what is now too absurd to reason upon, what 
right have we to hope that with the same natures, 
the same passions, the same understandings, no better 
proof against deception, we, like they, are not en- 
tangled in what, at the close of another era, shall 

seem again ridiculous, The scoff of Cicero at the di- 

vinity of Liber and Ceres (bread and wine) may be 

translated literally by the modern Protestant ; and 
the sarcasms which Clement and Tertullian flung at 
the Pagan creed, the modern sceptic returns upon 
their own. Of what use is it to destroy an idol when 
another, or the same in another form takes immediate 
possession of the vacant pedestal ? 

But it is not so. Ptolemy was not perfect, but 

Newton had been a fool if he had scoffed at Ptolemy. 

Newton could not have been without Ptolemy, nor 

Ptolemy without the Chaldees; and as it is with the 

minor sciences, so far more is it with the science of 

sciences—the science of life, which has grown 
through all the ages from the beginning of time. 

We speak of the errors of the past. We, with this 

glorious present which is opening on us, we shall 

never enter on it, we shall never understand it, till 
we have learnt to see in that past, not error but 
instalment of truth, hard fought-for truth, wrung 
out with painful and heroic effort. The promised 
land is smiling before ‘us, but we may not pass 

Over into possession of it while the bones of 

our fathers who laboured through the wilderness 

lie bleaching on the sands, or a prey to the unclean 
birds; we must gather them and bury them, and sum 

” their labours, and inscribe the record of their ac- 

tions on their tombs as an honourable epitaph. If 

Christianity really is passing away, if it has done its 

work, and if what is left of it is now holding us back 

from better things, it is not for our bitterness but 
for our affectionate acknowledgment, not for our 
heaping contempt on what it is, but for our reverent 
and patient examination of what it has been, that it 





in the highest thought extant at the time of their 

origin; the conclusions of philosophy settle into a 

creed ; art ornaments it, devotion consecrates it, time 

elaborates it. It grows through a long series of ge- 

nerations into the heart and habits of the people; 

and so long as no disturbing cause interferes, or so 

long as the idea at the centre of it survives; a 

healthy, vigorous, natural life shoots beautifully up 

out of it. But at last the idea becomes obsolete; the 

numbing influence of habit petrifies the spirit in the 

outside ceremonial, while quite new questions rise 

among the thinkers, and ideas enter into new and 

unexplained relations. The old formula will not 

serve; but new formule are tardy in appearing; and 

habit and superstition cling to the past, and policy 

vindicates it, and statecraft upholds it forcibly as ser- 

viceable to order, till, from the combined action of 
folly, and worldliness, and ignorance, the once beau- 

tiful symbolism becomes at last no better than “a 
whited sepulchre full of dead men’s bones and all 

uncleanness.” So it is now. So it was in the era of 
the Cesars, out of which Christianity arose; and. 
Christianity, in the form which it assumed at tine 
close of the Arian controversy, was the delilerate 
solution which the most powerful intellects, of that 
day could offer of the questions which ‘iad grown 
out with the growth of mankind, and on which Pa- 
ganism had suffered shipwreck. 

Paganism, as a creed, was entirely physical. When 
Paganism rose men had no~ begun to reflect upon 
themselves, or the infirmities of their own nature. 
The bad man was a bad man—the coward a coward— 
the liar a liar—individually hateful and despicable. 
But in hating and despising such unfortunates, the 
old Greeks were satisfied to have felt all that was 
necessary about them; and how such a phenomenon 
as a bad man came to exist in this world, they 
scarcely cared to inquire. There is no evil spirit in 
the mythology as an antagonist of the gods. There 
is the Erinnys as the avenger of monstrous villanies ; 
a Tartarus where the darkest criminals suffer eternal 
tortures. But Tantalus and Ixion are suffering for 
enormous crimes,.to which the small wickedness of 
common men offers no analogy. Moreover, these and 
other such stories are but curiously ornamented 
myths, representing physical phenomena. But 
with Socrates a change came over philosophy; a 
sign—perhaps a cause—of the decline of the ex- 
isting religion, The study of man _ superseded 
the study of nature: a purer Theism came in 
with the higher ideal of perfection, and sin and de- 
pravity at once assumed an importance the intensity 





elements, uniting in various proportions, rose sueces- 
sively the Alexandrian p)silosophy, the Hellenists, 
the Therapeute, those strange Essene communists» 
the innumerable sects of Gnostic or Christian here- 
ties. Finally, the battle was limited to the two great 
tivals, under one or othe r of which the best of the re- 
mainder had ranged the miselves—Manicheism and Ca- 
tholic Christianity: Me.nicheism in which the Persian, 
Catholicism in which the Jewish element most pre- 
ponderated. It did riot end till the close of the fifth 
century, and it ended then rather by arbitration than 
by a decided victor,y which either side could daim, 
The Church has yet to acknowledge how large a 
portion of its enemy’s doctrines it incorporated 
through the mediation of Augustine before the field 
was surren“,ered to it. Let us trace something of the 
real bear'ings of this section of the world’s oriental 
history, which to so many moderns seems no better 
thar, an idle fighting over words and straws. 

Facts witnessing so clearly that the especial 
strength of evil lay, as the philosophers had seen, 
in matter, so far it was a conclusion which 
both Jew and Persian were ready to accept. The 
naked Aristotelic view of it being most accept- 
able to the Persian, the Platonic to the Helle- 
nistic Jew. But the purer theology of the Jew 
forced him to look for a solution of the question 
which Plato had left doubtful, and to explain how 
evil crept into matter. He could not allow that what 
God had created could be of its own nature imperfect. 
God made it very good ; some other cause had broken 
in to spoil it. Accordingly, as before he had re- 
duced the independent Arimanes, whose existence he 
had learnt at Babylon, into a subordinate spirit; so 
now, not questioning the facts of disease, of death, of 
pain, of the infirmity of the ficsh which the natural 
strength of the spirit was unable to resist, he ac- 
counted for them under the supposition that the first 
man had deliberately sinned, and by his sin had 
brought a curse upon the whole material earth, and 
upon all which was fashioned out of it. The earth 
was created pure and lovely—a garden of delight of 
its own free accord, loading itself with fruit and 
flower, and everything most exquisite and beautiful, 
No bird or beast of prey broke the eternal peace 
which reigned over its hospitable “surface, In calm 
and quiet intercourse, the leopard lay down by the 
kid, the lion browsed beside the ox, and the corporeal 
frame of man, knowing neither decay, nor death, nor 
unruly appetite, nor any change or infirmity, was 
pure as the pure immortal substance of the unfallen 
angels, But with the fatal apple all this fair scene 





of which made every other question insignificant. 
How man could know the good and yet choose the 
evil ; how God could be all pure and almighty, and 
yet evil have broken into his creation, these were the 
questions which thenceforth were the perplexity of 
every thinker, . .. Whatever difficulty there might 
be in discovering how evil came to be, the leaders 
of all the sects agreed at last upon the seat of it— 
whether matter was eternal, as Aristotle thought, 
or created, as Plato thought, both Plato and Aristotle 
were equally satisfied that the secret of all the short- 
comings in this world lay in the imperfection, re- 
luctancy, or inherent grossness of this impracticable 
substance. God would have everything perfect, but 
the nature of the element in which He worked in 
some way defeated His purpose. Death, disease, de- 
cay, clung necessarily to everything which was 
created out of it; and pain, and want, and hunger, 
and suffering. Worse than all, the spirit in its ma- 
terial body was opposed and borne down, its aspira- 
tions crushed, its purity tainted by the passions and 
appetites of its companion, the fleshly lusts which 
waged perpetual war against it. . . Matter was the 
cause of evil, and thenceforth the question was how 
to conquer it, or at least how to set free the spirit 
from its control. . . The Greek language and the 
Greek literature spread behind the march of Alex- 
ander: but as his generals could only make their 
conquests permanent by largely accepting the Eastern 
manner, so philosophy could only make good its 
ground by becoming itself Orientalized. . . The one 
pure and holy God whom Pilato had painfully rea- 
soned out for himself had existed from immemorial 
time in the traditions of the Jews, while the Persians 
who had before taught the Jews at Babylon the exist- 
ence of an independent evil being now had him to offer 





will be content to bid us farewell, and give us God 
speed on our further journey. 


In the Natural History of Religions certain broad | and many hundred thousand folios were the results of 


phenomena perpetually repeat themselves; they rise 





| tothe Greeks as their account of the difficulties which 
| had perplexed Socrates. Seven centuries of struggle, 


' the remarkable fusion which followed. Out of these 


passed away, and creation aa it seemed was hope- 
lessly and irretrievably ruined. Adam sinned— 
|no matter how—he sinned; the sin was the one 
| terrible fact: moral evil was brought into the world 
| by the only creature who was capable of committing 
| it, Sin entered in, and death hy sin; death and 
disease, storm and pestilence, earthquake and famine. 

The imprisoned passions of the wild animals were 
| let loose, and earth and air became full of carnage; 
| worst of all, man’s animal nature came out in gi- 
| gantic strength, the carnal lusts, unruly appetites, 
| jealousies, hatred, rapine, and murder; and then 
| the law, and with it, of course, breaches of the law, 
| and sin on sin. The seed of Adam was infected in 
the animal change which had passed over his person, 
and every child, therefore, thenceforth {naturally en- 
gendered in his posterity, was infected with the 
curse which he had incurred. Every material 
organization thenceforward contained in itself the 
elements of its own destruetion, and the philosophic 
conclusions of Aristotle were accepted and explained 
by theology. Already, in the popular histories, 
those who were infected by disease were said to be 
bound by Satan; madness was a “ possession” by 
his spirit, and the whole creation from Adam 
till Christ groaned and travailed under Satan’s power, 
The nobler nature in man etill made itself felt; but 
it was a slave when it ought tocommand. It might 
will to obey the higher law, but the law in the mem- 
bers was over strong for it and bore itdown. This was 
the body of death which philosophy detected but 
could not explain, and from which Christianity now 
came forward with its magnificent promise of deli- 
verance, 

The carnal doctrine of the sacraments which they 
are compelled to acknowledge to have been taught 
as fully in the early Church as it is now taught by 
the Roman Catholics, has long been the stumbling 
block to Protestants. It was the very essence of 
Christianity itself. Unless the body could be puri- 
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Goa, woul cold nat, eave other, 08 fom ‘which lay as a veil between themselves. and Him, 


the beginning, soul.and fi‘esh were oneman’ 


insepa- | And such, I believe, to have been the central idea of 


rable, without his flesh, \™8n was lost, or would, cease | the beautiful creed which, for 1800 years, has turned 
tobe. But. the natural org’s nizationof the flesh was in- the heart and formed the mind of the noblest of man- 
fected, and.unless organiz,+.tion could, begin again from | kind. From this eentre it radiated out, and spread, 
anew original, no pure ma\t erial substance.could exist | *° ‘™e went on, into the full circle of human 


atvall.. He, therefore, by vv.40m God had. first, made 


activity, flinging its own philosophy and its own 


ge b. of the, Virgin, in ww grace over the common detail of the common 


f all of us. Like the seven. lamps. before the 


the world, , 

the form (so to speak) of. new organic cell, and Throne of God, the. . wah the 
around it, through the virtue of His creative energy, | seven stars, the, aaa an ~~ Over ua 3 
a material body grew again of the substance of his P ley ceasing stream of blessed influence. First 
mother, pure of taint and clean a¢ thefirst body ofthe | OOo oi. the priests, a holy order set apart and 
a imeten it passed out und.°F His, hand in, the tem with mysterious power, representing 


of all. thi In Him thus wonderfully | wwelfth yearn, was in the le, and 
I a cee atts comnts 2 estore the, lost firat entered. on we foe's i pe 
of mankind, Hecame to redee.% ™4n;, and, | baptized child, 


hen it | /€8®, again, renews it in full know 


and administenng his gifts. Christ, in his 


it has, grown. to an age to 


e of what 


therefore, he took» human: body, and:he .‘@Ptit pure | become conscious of its vow anh privi- 


through a human: life, till the. time. came 
could be applied: to.its marvellous. 


He’ died it undertakes, and receives 


e ain, sacramentally a 
fresh gift of grace to assist Rietward oa its way. In 


purpose. ; 
and then appeared what was the nature of a mat Ti4l | maturity it seeks a companion to share its pains and 
human body when freed from the limitations of si.7- | pleasures ; and, again, Christ is present to. consecrate 


The grave could not hold it, neither was it, possible 
that it should see corruption, It-was real, for the 
disciples were allowed to feel and handle it. He ate 


the union, Maraage, which outside, the church only 
Nerves to Panes the curse and bring fresh. in- 
he.*itors of misery into the world, He made holy by 


per Pe ad gr ten ee pete hee His > resence at Cana, and chose it as the symbol to 


spaceyhad no power over it, nor any; of the material 
obstacles which limit our ordinary power. He willed 
and his body obeyed. He was here, He was there, He 
was visible, He was invisible. He was in the midst of 


his disciples and they saw’Him, and then He was gone, |. 


whither who could tell? At last He passed away to 
heaven ; but while in heaven, He was still on earth. 


His body became the body of His Church on earth, |, 


represe."t His own mystic union with His church. 

Even s ints cannot live without at times some 
spot adherii?¢ to them. The here in which 
we breathe anc’ Move is soiled, and Christ, has anti- 
_cipated)ouz, wants, Christ, did L penance forty days in 
the wilderness, not, t..subdue, His own flesh, for that 
which was already per‘ect did not need subduing, 
but to give to penance a Cleansing virtue to serve 
for our daily or our hourly abixtion. — 

Christ consecrates our birth ; Christ throws. over 


not in metaphor, but in fact. His very material | us our baptiamal robe of pure, unsullied mnocence. 


body, in which and by which the faithful would be | He stren 


gthens us as we go forward, Ue raises us 


saved, His. flesh and blood were thenceforth to be when we fall, He feeds us with the substauce of His 


their food. They were to eat it as they would eat | °’™ most precious lody. 


In the person of His 


ii meat. They tm tue fete. than minister he does all this for us, in virtue of that which 


system, a pure material substance, to leaven the old 


in His own person he actually performed when a man 
living on this earth. Last of all, when all is drawing 


natural substance and assimilate it to itself. As they | to its close with us, when life is past, when the work 
fed. upon it it would grow into them, and it would | is done, and the dark gate is near, beyond w’_.ch the 


become their own real body. Flesh grown in the |; 
old way was the body of death, but the flesh of 


rden of our eternal home is. waiting to receive. us, 
is tender care has not forsaken us. He has taken, 


inten ceenstinn, itn thee. nach, een walieln death away the sting of death, but its appearance is still 
’ 


had no power. Circumcision availed nothing, nor 





uncir but a new creature—this new crea- 


terrible; and He will not leave us without special 
help at our last need. He tried the agony of the 
moment; and He sweetens the cup for us before we 


ture, which the child first put on in baptism, being }. drink it. We are dismissed to the grave with our 
born again into Christof water and the spirit. In the | bodies anointed with oil, which He made holy in His, 
Eucharist he was fed and sustained, and going on | !ast anointing before his passion, and then all is over. 
from strength to strength, and ever as the nature of We lie down and seem to decay—to decay—but 


his body changed, being able to render a more com- 
plete obedience, he would at last pass away to God 
through the gate of the grave, and stand holy and 
perfect in the presence of Christ, Christ had indeed 
been ever present with him; but because while life 
lasted some particles of the old Adam would neces- 
sarily cling to him, the Christian’s mortal eye on earth 
cannot see Him. Hedged in by “ his muddy vesture 


not all, Our natural body decays, the last remains, 
of which we have inherited from Adam, but the 
spiritual body, that glorified substance which has 
made our lite, and is our real body as we are in 
Christ, that can never decay, but passes off into the 
kingdom which is prepared for it; that other world 
where there is no sin, and God is all and in all! Such 
is the Philosophy of Christianity. It was worn and 
old when Luther found it. Our posterity will care 
less to respect Luther for rending it in pieces, when 


of deeay,”” his eyes, like the eyes of the disciples of | it has learnt to despise the miserable fabric which he 


Emmaus, are holden, and only in faith he feels Him. 
But death, which till Christ had died had been the 
last victory of evil, in virtue of His submission to it, 
became its own destroyer, for it had power only over 
the tainted particles of the old substance, and there 
waa nothing needed but that these should be washed 
away and the elect would stand ont at once pure and 
holy, clothed in immortal bodies, like refined gold, 
the redeemed of God. 

The being who accomplished a work so vast, a 
‘work compared to which the first creation appears 
Dut a trifling difficulty, what could He be but God ? 
Ged Himself! Who but God could have wrested 
His prize from a power which half the thinking 
world believed to be His coequal and coeternal ad- 
versary. He was God. He was man also, for He 
was the second Adam—the second starting point of 
humangrowth. He was virgin born, that no original 
impurity might infect the substance which He as- 
sumed; and being Himself sinless, He showed in the 
nature of His person, after His resurrection, what 
the material body would have been in all of us 
exeept for sin, and what it will be when, after feed- 
ing on it in its purity, the bodies of each of us are 
transfigured after its likeness. Here was the secret 
of the spirit which set St. Simeon on his pillar and 







scourgings, and )ife- 
have been alternately the 
h of the mediwval saints. They 


h in uniting themselves more 
by the destruction of the flesh 


animal bodies, and anticipate 


stitched together out of its tatters. 





THE BANISHED STUDENT’S LAMENT. 
The earth is gay with leaves and flowers, 
The skylark soars and sings above, 
The sunlight gleams between the showers 
Deep’ning the shadows of the grove, 
The waggoner upon his way 
Sings out in rude and joyous glee; 
I mourn upon this mirthful day, 
For thou, dear love, art far from me. 


Methinks thine aerial beauty bends, 

Sometimes above the waving woods ; 
Or, like a ray of moonlight, lends 

A passing brightness to the floods ; 
Or glides along the glistening grass, 

Or laughs with children on the lea ;— 
I dream—to find how hard, alas! 

It is to live apart from thee ! 


Yet sometimes, from the woodbine wreath, 
And sometimes, from the lily meek, 
Or from the rose, I feel thy breath 
In fragrance on my cheek ; 
And sometimes, in the pansy’s eye, 
I see thy smile and smile to see ;— 
Then stifle in my heart a sigh 
To think thou art so far from me. 
The wind blows over field and stream, 
The train, with whistle clear and shrill, 
And snow-white flag of curling steam, 
Sweeps swiftly past the wooded hill. 
I hear the brawling of the brooks, 
The loving birds in couples see 
And turn, to seek that peace in Books, 
| I ne'er shall find—away from thee ! 
| Georce Hoorrr. 
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Che Arts. 


DON GIOVANNI 

By his performance of Ottavio, Tamberlik hes 
taken such a stride in public favour that Mario’s 
superiority has become more and more questi 
able. Certainly Mario never sang in the mask trio 
with more exquisite expression; and as for the 
famous il mio tesoro, therein 'Famberlik : 
all tenors in my catalogue, The tenderness and 
delicacy with, which, the ogsning phrases are given 
are only eclipsed by marvellous 


the | cereate di asciugar, with its swelling custaines 


of the F passing on to B flat—a passage that thrilled 
the audience to ecstacy. Tamberlik sings this a 
Mozart wrote it. Rubini was the first to take the 
shake upon the A from the accompaniment, and 
though by so doing orchestra and voice are in 
unison, yet the effect was so striking that 
tenors have copied it ; but Tamberlik proved that— 
with his voice at any rate—what Mozart wrote wa 
the finest after all. 

While recording this triumph of 4 singer whom 
from the first k have battled for, let me also add 
that but for him Covent Garden would have beep 
in a terrible plight, Mario having so 
been disabled. There is danger, however, of their 
overworking Tamberlik : he has scarcely any re. 
spite. Tamburini reappeared as Don Giovanni, and 
sang without voice, but with infinite spirit, and 
acted without the grace and daring of Don Juan, 
but with a certain dash which pleased the audience, 
It was like anything you please, but only not like 
Don Juan! As for Madame Castellan’s Zerling I 
must, say of it as of all her performances: she iga 
pretty woman with a charming voice, but has no 
more perception of the part than if she actually did 
not understand the language she sings. ‘‘ Batti Batt?” 
was cruelly distorted: she dragged the time as if it 
were a dirge, and threw in ortiaments for which she 
ought to have been hissed. (N.B. The same 
remark applies to Tamburini, Iam no rigorist, | 
do not object to singers embroidering Mozart; but 
I do object—vociferously—to singers dragging 
vulgar commonplaces worn out in the service of 
Donizetti and Verdi into the music of the divine 
Mozart!) Yet “ Batti Batti” gained its encore, as 
well as “‘ Vedrai Carino,” also taken too slow! 

What a contrast was Grisi’s impassioned Donna 
Anna! and Formes’s admirably original picture of 
Leporello! Grisi,—who, like an insulted empress 
| hearing of a pretender, had snatched up the sacred 
reaping hook of Norma to quell the sediziose voce 
which dared insinuate that Norma had a nval, 
and once more reasserted her empire all 
hearts, even of those who for a moment doubted 
whether the youth, dash, fire, and intelligence of 
Cruvelli were not a match for the great Norma her- 
self— Grisi, I say, fresh from her triumphant re 
assertion of being the incomparable Priestess 
supreme over Druids and Fops’ Alley, appeared as 
Donna Anna, just to prove how far below her all 
younger Annas are! I wonder whether any one 
fancies that Cruvelli will scream till she is past 
forty, and still be an enchantress ! 

The marvellous grace and meaning of the accom- 
paniments to Don Giovanni were not slurred over 
by M, Costa and his band; had the singers been 
as naught, the accompaniments would have carried 
off the opera triumphantly, : 

On Thursday, La Favorita, so long kroniens 
was produced; but I was forced to be elsewhere, 
and must report next week, as on Thursday I went 
to her Majesty’s Theatre to see 

IL PRODIGO, 

As a superb spectacle I/ Prodigo is an unequi- 
vocal success. No pains have been spared, & 
the management has been lavish as well as erudite. 
But Azael, at Drury Lane, has robbed it of its 
novelty asa spectacle ; and as an opera, I have con- 
siderable misgivings. Not that it is possible t 
judge of an opera from one hearing, especially when 
your eyes are dazzled by such splendour, and your 
ears assailed by such a tumultuous orchestra; 
but this mech one hearing enables me 
say: that the music is gay, coloured, piquant, 
and that the instrumentation, in its piquancy a0 
mastery, reveals the hand of one who has written 
much and successfully—it is very sparkling, if not 
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ery novel or § ive. So much may be safely 
poet even ~, Strat hearing. But for the rest 
{ reserving any opinion—the more so as at 
t it is not ver dy curable. The execution of 
opera is in good hands. Madame Ugalde, the 
Paris, made her débat on this occasion. She 
ee pure soprano voice of marvellous flexibility, 
put little power, and with a French twang which 
amounts to the disagreeable ; her head voiceis silvery, 
y from imperfect production, and partly 
her ineradicable French accent, the chest 
goice is indifferent. I never heard worse Italian 
upon the stage. It reminded me forcibly of 
Alfieri’s scornful assertion, that the French seem in 
poke ing as if eternally blowing their soup maigre ! 
an ornamental singer she fully merits the praises 
she has received, and I have little doubt that in 
French opera she is charming. Sontag looked old, 
and sang occasionally flat. Gardoni, as Azael, acted 
indifferently, but sang with tasteful expression the 
long scena in the fourth act. Massol was admirable 
in his original part of Reuben, and Carolina Rosati 
was welcomed with the enthusiasm due to an old fa- 
yourite. On the whole the opera was well received ; 
and after two or three more performances one will 
be able to speak of it more decidedly. 


INGOMAR. 


Tbave always said it: Unbeaten Woman lords 
ito’er the world! (By the way, that’s a verse, but 
it is as true as prose itself.) We males swagger, 
and talk of our superiority, but only. the Savage 
has practical dominion over the “ weaker sex,” 
simply because he bangs his recalcitrant female in 

y style! We don’t beat our women, and are 
therefore slaves; we are forced to knock under 
because we have fastidious scruples about knocking 
them down! This may be quite correct: I only 
state the fact, without commentary. Unbeaten 
Woman is a Tyrant. The weaker they are the 
more tyrannical. A little blonde creature with fair 
eyes and fragile figure, whom you could crush in 

our manly grasp, somehow or other you find your- 
self trembling before, as before a crowned potentate. 
She bends you to her purposes, to her caprices: if 
you resist, her pretty eyes flash scornful fire; if 
ae quail not before her anger, she rushes into 

ysterics! What is helpless—and, above all, 
elubless—man to do? Be meek and acquiescent ! 

That I take to be one of the pchuncetiel laws of 
civilization. Directly man emerges from the savage 
state, he becomes woman’s prey. I find it the 
eternal theme of literature. In one shape or 
another it is always Samson laying his shaggy 
head in the fair lap of Dalilah. From Homer to 
Paul de Kock the story of Cymon and Iphigenia— 
which Mr. Dryden told in resounding couplets— 
has been varied in its incidents, but has preserved 
its kernel of sentiment, which is none other than 
the dominion of Beauty. The old lion who al- 
lowed the fair maiden to draw his teeth and clip 
his terrible claws, what is that but the symbol of 
our daily folly? Do we not all stoop from our 
pedestal and crouch beneath the merciless grace of 
woman ? 

“ Did not great Hercules lay down his strength, 

Spinning with Omphale, and all for love ?”” 

Think of Achilles the Terrible, he whose shout alone 
made the horses of Troy tremble in their shoes, 
erwts Yap adyea Ouug, foreseeing the sorrows 
Which that shout implied. Well, the Swift-footed 
himself, who slew the Horse-tamer, was conquered 
by the gentleness of the fair Briseis! And when 
She was taken from him, he stalked ireful and 
moody by the shores of the many-sounding sea, 
and mingled his salt tears with the “ocean wave.” 
(Unless you suppose that he had an eye to posterity, 
and wished to furnish young gentlemen of a clas- 
sical turn with the polyphloisboio thalassés as an 
ppropriate quotation always ready). If Achilles 
could be tamed by Beauty, who, after him, shail 

Pesist ? 
Returning to my muttons—from which I have 
only apparently been straying—let me say that the 
very German play, produced on Monday at Drury 
ane, and bearing the title of Ingomar the Barba- 
rian, is another version of the old story ; and be- 
cause the old story is eternally true, eternally inte- 
thee Ingomar has some touches which redeem 
© weariness of the ensemble. It is of a very com- 
posite order—low comedy and traditional melo- 
on radiated with fitful gleams of poetic inten- 
pom Written most likely by some fourth-rate Ger- 
Behe, whose views of life smack of the reveries 
. - Visit the soul in a Wein Stube dense with 
moke, through which you dimly recognise the 
hair and imperfect teeth ‘of “those wild 








German students.” It was a good idea to place 
the scene in Massilia, where Greek culture could be 
brought to bear upon Gothic barbarism ; it was a 
preety idea also to make Parthenia offer herself as a 

ostage for her captive father; and asa slave usurp 
the dominion of her lord an Indeed, as 
I said before, there are several poetic intentions ip 
the piece; but they are lost amidst the rubbish. 
We see intentions, we do not see a work. Jean 
Paul subtly remarked of Tieck’s Sternbald that it 
was a wish of Art rather than a work of Art; and 
the remark may be applied with tenfold force to 
Ingomar. 

The acting did not contribute to lessen the 
tedium of the play. I except Miss Vandenhoff, 
who by her statuesque attitudes reminded one con- 
stantly of the figures on the Greek vases, and by 
her untheatrical manner threw a charm around 
Parthenia which made me forget the baldness of 
what she had to say. Mr. Anderson as the Bar- 
barian developed a capacity for low eomedy which 
was as unsuspected as it was inappropriate. To 
rob Paul Bedford of his lai may be a laudable 
ambition, but I cannot think a Romantic Play 
was precisely the field to make that venture in; nor 
can I believe that Ingomar was meant by the author 
as a low comedy part. Mr. Anderson wished to be 
natural, Very good; I am the last to quarrel with 
such an intention, But let us understand terms. 
When it is said that an actor is natural, I always 
mentally ask: yes; but according to whose nature? 
Art, inasmuch as it is Representation, must present 
before us the nature of the thing or character repre- 
sented; and the laughter should at once have told 
Mr. Anderson that he was on the wrong track—the 
laughter should have checked his low comedy 
efforts and told him they did not represent the na- 
ture of Ingomar. Mr. Anderson is so good an 
actor in some parts—Ulric, for instance, or Huon 
—that a mistake like this of Ingomar should be 
unflinchingly pointed out to him—the more so, as 
the laughter and applause which accompany his 
performance will tend grossly to mislead him as to 
the permanent effect produced. 


master. 


VIVIAN NOT AT THE PLAY. 

Rachel has been playing to wondering audiences 
who are never tired of seeing her in the old parts. 
Adrienne Lecouvreur is the most attractive of her 
performances, at which I feel somewhat scornful, 
though I understand the causes. After all, how 
few in a theatre appreciate Art! how few can dis- 
criminate between the bourgeois style of that épicier 
in Art named Eugéne Scribe (a wonderful épicier 
no doubt, and one whose adroitness | am the last 
to despise), and that rare consummate artist Jean 
Racine! ‘To them the pathos of the hospital, which 
Rachel so powerfully depicts, is more “moving,” 
consequently more run after, than the pathos of 
Phédre or Basntais they like their wine brandied 
and their drama to match! Bordeaux? pah! it 
gives a man the cholic—sych thin wishywashy 
stuff! Let me have wine with a “ body”—every 
glass a headache! 

Instead of spending my evening in a series of 
growls over Adrienne Lecouvreur, with its me- 
chanical cleverness, its stage commonplaces and 
its colourless dialogue, I secluded myself from the 
footlights, and in the “‘still air of delightful 
studies” opened a squab quarto containing the 
Xpiotos racywy; a work doubly memorable to me, 
first as being the earliest example of the Modern 
Drama, and secondly, as being the reputed product 
of a Christian father—my favorite Gregory of 
Nazianzen: | say reputed because modern scholars, 
confound their scepticism! throw serious doubts 
on its authenticity, : _ 

By the way, my confession of a partiality to the 
Fathers has been received with some suspicion. 
Strange and incredulous is it that the frivolous 
Vivian should have studies so austere! Learn, my 
friend, that your profound Bigwigs are mostly 
shallow dogs; it is your gay and frivolous fellows 
who are deep! Look atthe French—unequalled in 
filagree and mathematics! Extremes meet, you 
know; and as Liston delighted in Young’s Night 
Thoughts—Spinoza in seeing spiders fight—so 
Vivian may be pardoned if he vary his frivolity by 
@ partiality for reeondite theology. We are a 
strange family, the Vivians! My sister, who has a 
very agreeable talent in the representation of cack- 
ling hens, was discovered one morning lying in 
bed reading a French version of one of the Fethers 
—and cackling! Not having that mimetic accom- 
— I manifest the Vivian levity in other 
8 ; 


of a1 did ont. emp this evel, ent te Graeies 
theatrical gossip in lieu of criticism. 

not see Rachel—and 
Neither did I see ame Vestris, who has revived 
Prince Charming—in which she is so 
nor did I go oace to the Olympie, where 
have been manifold—to ly, if possible (bi 
isn’t), the loss of Lei Tee, their pillar, 
one of the greatest of public favourites. 

You may be glad to know, 
theatres are becoming more pros 
Lyceum and Princess’s, I am 
crowded houses every night, I 
a cram at the Princess’s on 
night the accomplished Wigan 
and he deserves that it should be a 

Of gossip not strictly theatrical, but 
may * added Bosco’s forced i 
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eT performances, owing, as he frankly 
says, to the Exhibition carrying off all the money 
and all the visitors. But he promises to r . 


Meanwhile, out-of-door amusements are in 
favour; and the Surrey Zoological 
be a fortune to the proprietors. It is really a most 
agreeable lounge. 

Viardot and Ronconi, two of the very greatest 
actors ever seen, are both arrived, and have come 
to strengthen the 
What an array: Grisi, Vi 
Tamberlik, and Formes! It rivals the 
Grisi, Rubini, Tamburini, and Lab all in 
their prime, formed so brilliant » constellation, that 
one sighs to think such days ever pass - night! 

IVIAN, 


HOLIDAY AMUSEMENTS. 

There are yet periods when the people will make 
holiday, and Monday was one. Showers of Febru- 
arian severity, and more than April frequency, 
fell throughout the day; but ary Set and 
smiling faces were everywhere to be seen. The 
Great Exursition drew numbers through the 
day; but myriads were also to be found in out 
every place of public amusement. Amongst public 
exhibitions the British Museum a petted to be 
the favourite, where the King’s Library is now 
open to the public. The Nationa, GaLuery 
and Mariporovcn Hovse were 
more attractive by the presence of a 
number of foreigners, in the costume of 
their several countries. The CoLosseum, with 
its varied attractions, was well nised, The 
Panoramas of London by day and Paris by pight, 
the conservatories and ayiaries, the gly 
and stalactite caverns, form a combination of 
and marvel entirely unequalled. In the rear of the 
building is the Cyctorama, where, by mechanical 
appliances, the devastating effects of an earthquake 
are exhibited. Not far from this is the Diorama, 
where views of Mount Aetna and the Casile of the 
Stolzenfels illustrate most vividly the, beauty and 
variety of the dioramic process. The Panorama 
in Leicester - square continues ever attractive. 
One picture succeeds another, and Mr, 
seems with each more and more 
new Panorama, by M. Gompertz, “The Aretic 





Regions,” invested with a iar interest from 
the doubt which hangs oyer the fate of Frank- 
lin, is now attracting The 


Great Grose is at present the theme of con- 
versation. Its size and the various peculi- 
arities of our world, whieh strike the be- 
holder for the first time, rendera visit there an 
affair of peculiar interest. Mr. Wyld intends to 
stock the vestibules with maps, charts, small 
globes, &c., so that it may become a geographical 
institution or store-house for everything appertain- 
ing to a knowledge of the su ial structure of 
the earth. Nearly opposite the entrance to the 
Globe, strangers are much interested by the 
Assautts of Arms which take place in the Lin- 
abe Ganay. Fencing, @ le- ith a pani 
xing and wrestling, are here pla 
4 of the Sonal arts, and sper ed wd 
ducted with a decorum as desirable as it is novel. 
Under the same roof is the Maximilian collection 
of Ancient Arms and Armour, containing about 
150 suits of the 15th and 16th centuries, together 
with numerous halberts, pikes, battle-axes, and 
reaper Canreo’s IncuBaror, adjoin- 
ing the orgtt has been vites by hosts of 
farmers and country people, who a great] 
pranied at the faciiy with aha ickens ns 
aiched by dozens. Tue Tourists’ GaLuery, 
where continental travellers may journ 
over well-remembered spots, is still subj to 
a critical ordeal, through which it passes 





ow the pen runs on! I sat down to tell you 


phantly. At the Po.yrscunic, one of the most 
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“attractive features is the Fourcault process for 


os the rotation of the earth; while the diving- 
Il, the dissolving views, the gallery of contri- 
vances for accomplishing all kinds of cook- 
ing, exhibited by the Gas Fitters’ Associa- 
tion, attract large crowds to attest the variety 
of the exhibition, and its service in illus- 
trating all branches of useful science. Not far 
away is Dr. Kaun’s Anatomica. Musev_™, filled 
with wax tions of parts of the human body, 
in the normal state, as well as numerous patholo- 
gical specimens. The celebrated anatomical Venus 
is also here exhibited, and lectures illustrative of 
anatomy are delivered periodically. Taking a 

t leap we arrive at the Cainesg Exursition, 
where the Chinese lady with the “lotus” foot 
sings Chinese songs, and plays on Chinese instru- 
ments, to the t delight and edification of the 
public. North of Hyde-park, a living stream 
moved on towards MapameE Tussaup’s, which 
has lately presented a new attraction—a wax 
figure of Cardinal Wiseman. There is scarcely an 
exhibition in the metropolis which more deserves 
the attention it receives, Though popular as 
ever, no opportunity is lost of increasing its attrac- 
tions, and new and interesting subjects are con- 
tinually being added. 


VAUXHALL GARDENS. 


Amongst other entertainments an aérial ascent 
took place on Monday by W. H. Bell, in his 
patent locomotive balloon. Mr. Bell undertakes to 
rise from the gardens, direct his course across the 
Thames, and return in sight of the spectators, the 
only condition being a calm state of the atmo- 
sphere. The gardens were filled with a gay and 
hilarious crowd. The entertainments comprised a 
vocal and instrumental concert, equestrian feats in 
the circus, a brilliant display of fireworks, and a 
ball. The weather has hitherto been very un- 
favourable, but the numbers who venture to the 
gardens, peresernnting. show how the royal pro- 
perty will be frequented as soon as the evenings 

ome warmer. 


SURREY ZOOLOGICAL GARDENS. 


Jullien’s Concert Monstre drew together a tre- 
mendous crowd of not less than 10,000 persons. 
To the ordinary corps were added the military 
bands of four regiments. Amongst the pieces 
which met with most favour were the cornet solos 
of Koenig, the performances of Mr. Lazarus on the 
clarionet, and M. Lavigne on the hautboy, and 
Beethoven’s Battle Sinfonia, accompanied by salvos 
of artillery. ‘The entertainments concluded with a 
discharge of fireworks of unusual brilliancy. 


CREMORNE GARDENS. 


The entertainments here commence at an early 
hour, and no out-door amusement offers greater 
attractions to the holiday people. By three o’clock 
the gardens begin to fill, and from this time till 
eleven there is a continual round of amusement, 
when a display of fireworks terminates the evening. 
Amongst the wonders are the Bosjesmen of South 
Africa, the feats of the brothers Elliot and the ter- 
rific globe ascent, a ballet entitled the “Star of 
Beauty,” the Panorama of Nineveh, the Ethiopian 
Serenaders, concerts, and many other attractions, 
which keep the visitors continually occupied, and 
leave not a moment without its amusement. 





FLUNKEYISM OF VuLTuRES.—I cannot let the oppor- 
tunity pass without remarking the extraordinary respect, 
fear, or whatever it might be called, shown by the com- 
moner species of vulture to the king of the vultures. One 
day, having lost a mule by death, he was dragged up a 
small hil) not far off, where I knew in an hour or two he 
would be safely buried in vulture sepulture. I was 
standing on a hillock about a hundred yards off, watch- 
ing the surprising distance that a vulture sees his prey 
from, and the gathering of so many from all parts up and 
down wind, and where none had been seen before, and 
that in a very short space of time. Hearing a loud whir- 
ring noise over my head, I looked up and saw a fine large 
bird, with outstretched and seemingly motionless wings, 
sailing towards the carcase that had been already par- 
tially demolished. I beckoned to an Indian to come up 
the hill, and showing him the bird that had just alighted, 
he said, “ The king of the vultures; you will see how he 
is adored.” Directly the fine-looking bird approached 
the carcase, the others retired to a short distance, form- 
ing & most respectable and well-kept ring around him. 
His majesty, without any signs of acknowledgment for 
such great civility, proceeded to make a most gluttonous 
meal; but, during the whole time he was employed, not 
a single envious bird attempted to intrude upon him or 
his repast, till he had finished and taken his departure, 
with a heavier wing and slower flight than on his arrival. 
But, when he had taken his perch on a high tree not far 
off, his dirty ravenous subjects, increased in number 
during his repast, ventured to discuss the somewhat 
diminished eu crer, fo~ to royal appetite was certainly 
very fine.—Byam.'s Witt Life in Africa, 





Curopean Hemarracy. 


This page 1s accorded to an authentic Exposition of the 
Opinions and Acts of the Democracy of Europe: as such 
we do not impose any restraint on the utterance of 
—_—, and, therefore, limit our own responsibility to 
the authenticity of the statement. 








THE EUROPEAN CENTRAL DEMOCRATIC 
COMMITTEE. 


The idea marches. The active forces of the revolution 
multiply, arrange, and organize themselves. The Euro- 
pean thought, which presided at the formation of the 
Central Democratic Committee, grows from day to day in 
the heart of the most widely-separated Peoples. From 
the lower basin of the Danube to the Iberian peninsula, 


cowardly and immoral. Wherever we 
we have abolished the scaffold! But energy siumeued 
possible roma of the Peoples against the Pweg 
cessity of terror; weakness entails martyrdom; ma 
tyrdom holy in the individual who makes read: ‘ort 
good that is to come, absurd with nations, who have the 
power as well as the mission to realize it. It is n, 
that what the People desire should be accompli 
om, ag caponenn, 2 without compromise, nobly and 
egally. e shall be calm and strong; 
neither exeeutioners nor victims. : 63 we shall te 
e desire to abolish nothing which a t: 
essential principles of social ooties but we keee ae 
proportion as Association itself becomes stronger, more 
intimate, more extended, everything becomes ‘nae 
formed and ameliorated. Every serious and permanent 
manifestation of human life is sacred to us; but it jg 





everywhere, where movements—potent in the wants of 
the masses, and sacred in their object—would have suc- 
cumbed one by one, in the weakness of isolation, before 
the concentration of hostile forces, a precious labour of 
internal unification and of international sympathy has 
been accomplished ; the same convictions are established, 
the aspiration towards the formation of the confederated 
states of Europe assumes a palpable form. From all 
these incomplete aspirations, from all these preparator 
labours, will arise, when the hour of awakening shall 
have sounded, the Hoty ALLIANCE oF Nations, goal of 
our efforts, supreme synthesis of an epoch whose mot 
d'ordre must be LinERTY—AssoctATION—LABOUR. 

Here, here only, we must never weary of proclaiming 
to the Peoples, is the sole guarantee of success. 

You are stronger than your enemies! Wherever you 
have engaged them one to one you have conquered. But, 
since 1815, your enemies have been united ; and you have 
not been able to be so. They have marched together, 
they have sacrificed all their differences, they have cen- 
tralized their action under a single banner—the banner 
of their individual interests, which they have almost ele- 
vated to the height of a principle; and you, Peoples, to 
whom the cause of principle had been confided by faith 
and humanity, you have narrowed and confined it till it 
disappears beneath mere local interests ! 

Germany, forgetting the mission in the world which 
the mighty voice of Luther proclaimed for her, when he 
said: INDIVIDUALITY 18 SACRED, proclaimed her rights 
to liberty, contesting the individuality of other Peoples 
crushed within her empire. 

Italy, allowing her national thought to give way to the 
dynastic interests of a royal house, renounced all soli- 
darity with the movement of European Democracy. 

Hungary forgot that a large conception of equality, 
offered to the Slave and Roumanian raccs, could alone 
invest her with the right of victory. 

Halting between a thought which is extinct and a new 
idea to which each day she rallies her convictions more 
and more, but not feeling sufficiently the urgent neces- 
sity of harmonizing idea and action, and of centralizing 
her forces in one universal and unitary organizatisn, Po- 
land failed to answer to the call of the Peoples. 

And France! France thought to solve, alone, the 
social question, in maintaining a peace which delivered 
Europe over to the despots. 

For this you had inevitably to fall again beneath the 
yoke, and to expiate, by new sufferings, your fault. 

Arise again, in the unity of faith and action! From 
wheresoever the initiative may spring, let it be for the 
good of all; let it throw down the glove to conspiring 
royalty in the name of all who suffer ; let all who suffer 
arise and follow it. Combat for all, and you will conquer 
for all. Every soldier of liberty should be the armed 
apostle of a principle. Each people should be prepared 
to furnish the point d’appui for the lever which is to 
move entire Europe. You cannot henceforward conquer 
your own rights save in accomplishing the duties you 
owe to others. 

This is what we have now to say, This alone is urgent ; 
alone it disquiets the camp of our enemies. The perse- 
cution and calumnies of each day teach it us; from the 
collective notes of the diplomatic corps to England con- 
cerning certain exiles, to the falsification of documents 
which they sign with our name! Our oppressors feel 
that the thought which we seek to represent must ulti- 
mately be fatal to them ; they feel that it is destined to 
organise the victory, and they hope to retard its onward 
March by travestying it. 

Contempt, and redoubled activity, are the sole answer 
which we owe to our calumniators. But there are men, 
who, deceived by the persistent calumnies ofthe writers 
of reaction, believe, in good faith, that we desire to attain 
our end by a system of terror and of disorder, to the profit 
of we know not what species of savage anarchy, in which 
all social guarantees would be overwhelmed. Itis to 
them that we address ourselves. Let them abandon such 
idle fears ; with us there is no arriére pensée ; whatever 
we desire we say aloud, and in the face of day. 

We do not desire anarchy. We combat it, and we 
shall ever combat it by every possible means, and under 
whatever form it presents itself. We seek order and 
peace; but we know that there is no order possible with- 
out liberty, no peace without equality and justice. Strife 
is in permanence now: behold its living proofs in the 
saurtiol law which governs two-thirds of Europe; in the 
armies which furrow its soil,and which maintain those 
laws; in the thousands of the proscribed whom they drive 
to England and America, in their prisons, on the scaf- 
folds which they erect; and it cannot cease, save by the 
victory of right, by that collective sovereignty which is 
its expression; by the free association of all the elements 
which compose the state, by the fraterns] alliance of na- 
tions, by the abolition of extreme of poverty and misery, 
by the overthrow of every authority which rests solely on 
force, on ignorance, or on falsehood. Behold what we 
seek, and what we shall obtain; nothing more, aud 
bothing less, 


We do not desire a reign of terror. We repulse it as 





b by purifying itself more and more, it 
ceaselessly in the path of progress towards the ideal 
whose realization constitutes our end, Family, cou 
faith, liberty, labour, property, are each elements of 
Association; we could not destroy one without mutilating 
human nature; but they are all modified according to 
the education of the Peoples, and of the epoch, in thee 
—— and —_- Se 
e desire neither immobility nor arbit 
is not a negation which we would enthrose hinae 
opportunity for every potent and rational affirmation 
produce itself in the open light of day, before the eyes of 
the People, which has to judge and select. Ours is no 
exclusive system; it is a method of action. 

And yet we are not uncertain or incomplete in our 
views; nor behind the problems which agitate the heart 
of existing ae Those who have cast this Teproach 
upon us confound labours of different and distinct orders 
and misunderstand entirely our mission. P 

The mission of the CENTRAL COMMITTEE is European; 
its work is international. To rally the efforts of the 
Peoples around one source, one common inspiration ; to 
represent by facts that wr which exists between 
the emancipation of each of them, and that of all; to 
unite the ranks of all combatants for the holy cause of 
right, wherever they may be; to prepare the way for an 
alliance of Peoples, which shall conquer that of Kings; 
for a congress of nations which shall replace that of 
Vienna, still powerful, and ever in action; and to recon. 
struct, according to the wishes of its populations, the 
map of Europe; to smooth the obstacles which the pre. 
judices of race, the recollections of monarchical wars, 
and the artifices of governments oppose to this future: 
such is, we have said, the aim of our collective work, 

This aim can evidently not be attained except by 
taking, asa starting point, acommon ground, 

This common ground is national sovereignty for each 
People, and the alliance, on a basis of equality, of all 
emancipated nations. 

This sovereignty cannot be national if it does notem- 
brace, in its object, and in its expression, all the ele- 
ments which form the nation, all the citizens who com- 
pose the state. ‘The Democratic conception is, therefore, 
for us an inseparable condition of national existence, 

Democracy has but one logical form: the Republie, 
And the republican principle cannot be said to be ap- 
plied to the nation unless it embraces and unites all 
branches of human activity, all the aspects of life, inthe 
individual and in association. 

Our labour is then essentially Republican, Demo. 
cratic, Social; butitis forall Peoples that we invoke the 
alliance of the devotion of each. 

All else appertains to the national committees. Of 
each of them it is the right and duty to study, to elabo 
rate, in preparatory labour for their own country, that 
special solution which the moral, economical, and social 
conditions of the nation may demand; just as within 
each state it is the right and the duty of every citizen to 
elaborate and to propose that solution of the problems 
in discussion, which seems to him the best. The Peopl, 
judge in the last resort, must decide. 

To discover, to judge, to apply any formula, we must 
exist; we must live the life that ferments within us, free, 
full, and loving. Do the Peoples live this life ? Are they 
free to examine and to express their wishes, their ten 
dencies, their collective aspirations? Can they love, can 
they multiply, by a fraternal activity, their faculties 
forces, in the midst of this atmosphere of corruption, of 
distrust, of oppression, and of espionage, which sur 
rounds them ? 

The Central European Committee has to watch that 
these solutions do not, by withdrawing from that com- 
mon ground without which there can be neither j 
nor right, infuse a leaven of inequality, of discord and of 
strife within the alliance of the Peoples. Beyond 
its functions do not extend. 

No king—neither man nor People! The People, who 
should pretend to impose its own solution of the 
problems, which present themselves under different 
aspects in each country, would be guilt of an act of 
usurpation ; just as the individual who s ould seek to 
impose his own inspiration upon his brethren, by making 
ita condition sine qué non of codperation, would. 
guilty of an act of tyranny, and would violate the vital 
thought of Democracy—the dogma of the collective 
sovereignty. The one and the other would prove that 
they understood nothing of the one and multiple life of 
humanity. 

It is necessary, above all and before all, to recall them 
to life, and to action. It is necessary to open to oble 
the great highways of liberty, Itis necessary that 7 
and great thoughts may arise in their benres to . 
from their brows the degrading mark of slavery. " 
necessary that their intelligence should be exal i 2 
the enthusiasm of a mighty affirmation of collective ife, 
of solidarity, of sovereign liberty. This is the first = 
which they have to — in the ascent of progress! 
national and European education. 

The CenTRraL Commurrsa is occupied all the more 
with this aim, because it is forgotten by others. 
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pose it, and those who labour with them, 
alg od themealves in the contemplation of the soli- 
* uct of their own intelligence ; they would arouse, 
would summon upon the arena the intelligence of 
all. They do not content themselves with thinking ; they 
ay this should be, in these days, the watchword of 
is Central Democratic Committee 
uropean Centra ‘ 
a ¥ Lepru Rou.in. J. Mazzini. 
A. DaRasz. A. Rues. 
London, June, 1851. 
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CONGRESS OF THE REDEMPTION SOCIETY. 


This Congress commenced its sittings in the 
Society's Room, Lambert’s-yard, Briggate, Leeda, 
on Monday, June 9, at two o'clock, p.m. Delegates 

resent :—Mr. D. Green and Mr. J. Hole, Leeds; 

r. F. R. Lees, Garnlywd (Welsh Estate) ; Mr. I. 
Bates, Halifax; Mr. D. France, Huddersfield; Mr. 
J. Bradley, Hyde; Mr. J. Henderson, Newcastle-on- 
Tyne; and Mr. R, Stephens, Manchester. The fol- 
lowing officers and members of the society were also 

esent and took part in the discussions :—Reverend 

BR. Larken, M.A., trustee ; Mr. Councillor Carter ; 
Mr. W. West, treasurer; Mr. W. Hobson, secretary ; 
and Messrs. T. Sands, R.Cameron, J. Murgatroyd, 
™, Wilson, J. Dennis, T. Brownless, T. Arundel, and 
D. Brayshaw. . 

The Reverend E. R. Larken, M.A., was appointed 
president of the Congress, and Dr. F, R. Lees, vice- 

resident, on the motion of Mr. D. Green, seconded 

y Mr. J. Henderson. 

Mr. Henderson was appointed secretary to the 
Congress, on the motion of Mr. D. Green, seconded 
by Mr. France. 

Dr. F. R. Lees having taken the chair, the follow- 
ing resolutions were carried unanimously :— 

Article 1. A plan for National Propagandism. 

It was resolved, on the motion of Mr. D. Green, 
seconded by Mr. R. Stephens, that a simultaneous 
propagandism be prosecuted as far as practicable, and 
that a committee, consisting of Messrs. D. F. R. Lees, 
D. Green, W. Hobson, and J. Holmes, be appointed 
to prepare an outline of the requisite means and ma- 

prt ace 
Article 2. The propriety of appointing a paid 
secretary (to be paid out of the Propagandist Fund) 
who shall conduct the correspondence, lectures, &c. 

Resolved, on the motion of Mr. J. Hole, seconded 
by Mr, J. Bradley, that a paid secretary and agent be 
appointed to the Redemption Society, to be paid out 
of the voluntary Propagandist Fund. 

Resolved, on the motion of Mr. D. Green, seconded 
by Mr. I, Bates, that Mr. James Henderson be ap- 

inted secretary and agent to the society. 

Article 3. The new Branch Law. 

Resolved, on the motion of Mr. J. Bradley, seconded 
by Mr. R. Stephens, that Messrs. D. Green, W. Hob- 
son, and I, Bates be appointed a committee to con- 
sider this matter, and to prepare resolutions to lay 
before the Congress. 

The Congress then adjourned till six o’clock, p.m. 
On resuming at the hour appointed the following re- 
solutions were unanimously adopted :— 

Article 4, To consider the feasibility of uniting, 
as far as practicable, all existing coéperative and 
communistic efforts into one movement. 

Resolved, on the motion of Mr. J. Hole, seconded 
by Mr. J. Holmes, that this Congress recommend 
the formation of a central committee in London, 
whose function and object shall be, the registering of 
the nature, operations, and results of all the asso- 
tiative experiments now formed, or hereafter work- 
ing, to ascertain their advantages, defects, rules, and 
arrangements, to report the same, with such recom- 
a2ndations as may be desirable for information, and 
forthe furtherance of the principles of association by 
cobperation, assistance, psece and advice. And 
further, to hold a general observation over the inte- 
rests, legal or otherwise, of the associative societies. 

Resolved, on the motion of Mr. R. Stephens, se- 
eonded by Mr. I. Bates, that Messrs. Holmes, Hole, 
and Lees be appointed a committee to carry out the 
object of the above resolution. 

Article 5. A plan for the immediate raising of 
capital for the prosecution of the shoe, hat, and other 
trades, in connexion with the community. 

Resolved, on the motion of the Kev. E. R. Larken, 
seconded by Mr. J. Bradley, that £1000 capital be 
raised, in shares of £1 each, payable by weekly 
instalments of not less than 6d. per week ; and that 
eaoh shareholder be entitled to receive shoes, clothes, 
and other articles, at the lowest price at which they 
can be manufactured on the Welsh estate, or else- 
where, 

Resolved, on the motion of the Reverend E. R. 
Larken, seconded by Mr. W. West, that no person 
be eligible to take shares under the foregoing resolu- 
tions who is not a member of, or donor to, the 
Redemption Society. 


The Congress then adjourned till Tuesday, June 
10, at 9 o’clock a.m 


On Tuesday, June 10, the delegates and friends 








met at the hour appointed, and to discuss 
the resolutions by the committee on Article 
8, the New Branch Law, when it was unanimousl: 
resolved, on the motion of Mr. D. Green, 
by Mr. J. Bradley, that when in any town or dis- 
trict, twenty or more enrolled candidates for, or 
members of, the society shall be desirous of forming 
a branch, and shall petition the board of directors 
for ‘eager so todo, a charter of incorporation 
shall be granted from the parent society, provided that 
the following conditions are complied with, viz.: That 
such branch shall elect and present to the society the 
following officers for its management—a president, 
secretary, treasurer, two auditors, and five directors. 
That such branch shall apply to the registrar of 
friendly societies for registration as a branch of the 
arent society. And that all monies collected by the 
ceanah for the objects of the parent society, be 
ae monthly to the treasurer of the society at 
eeds, 

Resolved, on the motion of Mr. D. Green, seconded 
by Mr. J. Bradley, that branches incorporated on the 
above conditions shall have the power of electing can- 
didates for, and members of, the society; and the 
members of the branches shall have the same privi- 
leges of voting for members of community as those 
possessed by the members of the parent society. 

Article 6. The institution of a permanent Propa- 
gandist Fund. 

Resolved, on the motion of Mr. Green, and seconded 
by Mr. France, that an additional subscription of one 
halfpenny per month be collected from each member 
in order to create a permanent Propagandist Fund. 

Article 7. A plan for the more speedy raising of 
the funds for the erection of the Communal Buildings 
on the society’s estate, and the consideration of plans 
for these buildings. 

Resolved, on the motion of Mr, Bradley, seconded 
by Mr. Green, that in order to complete the sum of 
£200 for the erection of the Communal Buildings, of 
which £140 is now in hand, those persons who have 
promised to contribute to the same be solicited to do 
so, and that a levy of 1s. 6d, a head be made on the 
members of the society, to be paid in three instal- 
ments. 

Resolved, on the motion of Mr, Stephens, seconded 
by Mr. Bates, that the secretary be furnished with 

roper credentials, in order to wait upon gentlemen 
in various towns to solicit donations for the Com- 
munal Buildings. 

Mr. Smith having laid before the Congress his 
plans for the Communal Buildings, it was resolved 
that the thanks of the Congress be tendered to him 
for the same; and that the plans be referred to the 
executive to carry out a portion of them as soon as 
funds can be raised for the purpose. It is in con- 
templation to issue a sketch of the estate with the 
proposed Communal Buildings, to be executed by a 
first-rate artist and engraver, and to be sold at a 
reduced price to the members of the society. 

The discussion of Article 5, respecting raising capi- 
tal for the shoe and other trades, was resumed, when 
it was resolved, on the motion of Mr. Hole, seconded 
by Mr. Bradley, that Messrs. Holmes, Carter, Gant, 
and Eggleston, with power in the executive to add to 
their number, be appointed a special committee to 
carry into effect the resolution relative to the creation 
of oom ; and to arrange for the supply of articles to 
the shareholders. 

Sixteen shares were subscribed for in the room, and 
it is hoped that all the shares will be taken up in a 
short time, 

Dr. F. R. Lees presented to Congress the following 
report from the society’s estate :— 

Report from Garniywd.—The farm is looking very 
well, The six acres of winter wheat is of good colour 
and has tilled well. We have three acres of spring 
wheat, with red clover, and Italian rye-grass. Three 
acres of barley, promising a good crop. Five and a- 
half acres of oats look very well. Beans and peas 
sown in No. 3 field, where also vetches are growing, 
and turnip-seed will be putin. Potatoes, in No. 12, 
five roods. Mangold Wurtzel, three roods, There 
are about thirteen acres we have drained; some all 
stone, others pipes, with nine inches of stone on the 
me. Capital is wanted for instruments, sheds, and 
other things to bring the farm into good order, and 
save labour and horsefiesh, We have three horses ; 
nine cows in full milk ; one in calf; one two-year-old 
heifer in calf ; one two-year-old bull; thirteen ewes 
and fifteen lambs, eleven yearlings, six pigs, one sow, 
one three-year-old donkey ; twenty ducks, ready for 
peas ; nine that will be ready in a month. 

On the Report of the Propagandist Committee it 
was resolved, that the simultaneous Propagandist 
Movement do commence on the 14th July, and be 
carried on for 14 days from that date. Proposed by 
Mr. Green, cecondea by Mr, France. 

After a vote of thanks to the Reverend E. R. 
Larken, M.A., for his kindness in coming to preside 
at ia Vangrean, the proceedings terminated at four 
o’clock, 

The whole of the discussions were conducted with 
calmness and brevity, the resolutions were all carried 
unanimously, and the very best spirit pervaded the 
meetings. The friends present were much cheered by 
the whole proceedings, Jams Henpgpson, Sec. 





don, Mr. Corfield, 9s.; H 
Mr. J. Bradley, eh Ts; Huddersfield, Mr. Puts, 
2s. 6d.; Communal Building Fund, Newcastle-on- 
Tyne, per Mr, Henderson, 5s. 7d. 


MR, O'CONNOR AND THE “ DUNDEE 
COURIER.” 


The Dundee Courier commences a leader, in its im- 
pame of June 4, on the National Land Scheme, 

us :— 

“* Among the distinguished members of the late Char- 
tist Convention, whose precedents our recent corre- 
spondent Mr. Holyoake was pleased to particularize, it . 
struck us at the time as somewhat remarkable that he 
omitted all mention of the man most intimately con- 
nected with the Chartist movement—we mean Mr. 
Feargus O’Connor, M.P.” 

We can assure the editor of the Courier that the 
omission he alludes to was quite accidental, There 
was no reason why Mr. O'Connor should not have 
been enumerated. The “land scheme” is not pre- 
cisely the best plan that could have been proposed, and 
its failure is not to be disputed ; but it does not follow 
that this justifies - attacks made —-. ere 
private honesty. No satisfactory proof appears 
sonal defection on Mr. O'Connor's andy We readily 
enough express dissent from the honourable Member 
for Nottingham, when differing from him politically ; 
but it is one thing to differ with this gentleman in 
matters of judgment, and quite a different thing to 
join in the rude assaults to which he is subjected on 
wholly personal grounds. Had Mr. O'Connor not 
been a species of uibune, he would have been paged 
in this matter very differently by the press. ° 
O'Connor be tried as a man of business, and con- 
demned by the rules of business—if condemnation 
be warranted—but do not infuse the ascerbity of 
party spirit into that judgment. Ton. 








The Executive Committee of the National Charter 
Association held their usual weekly —- 
Wednesday evening ; Mr. J. Grassby in. the . 
The correspondence received was read. Mr. G. H 
attended from the Islington locality, to solicit 
assistance of the executive in getting up a public 
meeting in that district, which was guaranteed. The 
secretary reported the steps that had been taken in 
order to obtain a suitable P ace in which to hold the 

eat public meeting relative to the case of Mr. 
trnest Jones, and it was unanimously Le yang 
‘That as the case of Mr. Ernest Jones would not be 
brought before the House of Commons until the 
early part of July, the said meeting be held in the 
National-hall, High Holborn, on Wednesday even- 
ing, June the 25th.”—Joun Annort, Gen. Sec. 

On Tuesday evening last, the John-street Locality 
met in the coffee-room of the Institution. Mr. Dent 
was called to the chair. Several members were en- 
rolled, after which, the chairman rose -and briefly 
stated, that they were met to discuss the important 
subject of “‘ The relative merits of Free Trade and 
Protection,” and introduced Mr. G. J. Hol: 
to open the question, who took that opportunity 
of a the object in view in calling those 
meetings, The committee of the Institw had 
granted the free use of the room every Tuesday 
evening, in order to discuss political and social 
topics, and to form a locality of the National 
Charter Association, for which they deserved their 
thanks. It was well known that for a consider 
able length of time that institution had held 
a mines 7 position in the dissemination of So- 
cialism, and that it had been a model to the various 
branches in the country; and he trusted that ere 
long they should have such a locality established as 
would equally as prominent in the cause of 
Chartism, Mr. Holyoake then, at consideruble 
length, went into the question under discussion, and 
avowed himself an unlimited Free Trader. Mr, A. 
Campbell took the con side, and Mr, Swift 
moved the adjournment of the discussion until 
Tuesday evening next, at half-past eight. 

A subscription of £3 4s., remitted from Coventry 
by Mr. Morris, for the Polish Hungarian Refugees, 
has been paid by Mr. Thornton Hunt to Mr. Worcell. 

At the weekly council meeting of the Manchester 
Chartist Association, held in the People’s Institute, on 
Monday, June 2, the speeches made at the London 
Tavern by Messrs. Hume, Cobden, and others, were read 
from the Daily News, when the following resolution was 
unanimously agreed to:—‘‘ Having heard the specches 
of Messrs. Hume, Cobden, and others, and belie 
them to be practical men to carry out parliamentary re- 
form, we pledge ourselves to render them all the assist- 
ance in our ee in procuring the greatest possible ex- 
tension of the suffrage to the unenfranchised working 
classes.” —By order of the council—H. Nuttall, chair- 
man; J. Aleock, secretary. 

Co6PERATION tn ForFAR.—A number of years ago 
the working men of Forfar formed associations a 


themselves, for the ed of supplying bread 
groceries to the mem 


ers atthe lowest wet = 
without regard to profit. These have srished well 
ever since they were established. Year after year, how- 
ever, an additional shop was opened; and the 
tion among them has now become so strong, 
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evidently intended to live in society; society is im- 
most profit among the members, and the | possible without rights; and rights can only be 
is See Rigel wove sate kot the to theit possessors by the ‘pains and 

on the at one ot wy fy ’ attached to their infringement: and, there- 
4. Tye Poin prosper, A ne | fore, society is, and must necessarily remain based 

Pi Pett ey p is te butitiees upon the ‘ forcible resistance to oppression.’ ” 
some account ; but wé cannot tnediind te ink The » then, of resistance may be con- 
that itis a proper mode of Geating ; for it is just giving | Sidered as fully established. The amownt needed in 
a poor mian an article at a high price, which hé considers given instance mast upon the exigencies 


cheap, and then giving him some money at the end of 
ayear. This csbediction, however, seems determined 

go on to as great an extént as possible, as a house pro- 
perty was purchased for it some time ago, aud is now 
undergoin, eytiene so as to be occupied as a shop.— 


Rosert Owen’s Birta-pAy.—The eighty-first anni- 
yersary of Robert Owen’s birth, was celebrated at the 
“ Mount Pavilion,” Staten Island, on Wednesday, 
May 14. The tried friends sat down to a substantial 
dinner, with Mr. Bass for their president, and Mr. 
Thompson as vice-president. After the dinner was over, 
the president called upon Mr. Edwards for the first toast, 
and that gentleman arose and proposed the health of 
Robert Owen, at the same time giving a brief outline of 
the early portion of Mr. Owen’s public life, and he par- 
ticularly dwelt upon the grand social experiment at New 
Lanark in Scotland explaining clearly and eloquently 
the results of Mr. Owen's labours, and the causes that 
led him to retire from the management of that esta- 
blishment: ‘‘At that time Mr. Owen was the most 
popular man in England, and was surrounded by and 
associated with the greatest men of the land. But the 
day had then arrived when he was to lose that popu- 
larity, and he did so by fearlessly developing great 
principles proving to mankind that society was based 
upon a damental error, the explaining of which 
was sufficient to array the whole Church against him, 
and make all those with wealth and power to cling 
to it with the greatest tenacity.” He concluded by 


describing Mr. Owen’s virtues, and showed how happy 
we sho all be could we but imitate such an 
example. Mr. Sully cave the next toast, which was, 


* Liberty, Equality, Fraternity—The Social Reformers 
ofall nations, may their triamphs be speedy throughout 
the world.” He beautifully illustrated the first three 
words, and explained that without Fraternity, both 
Liberty and Equality were comparatively useless. 
Fraternity, therefore; was the greatest of the three. 
Mr. Sully was followed by Mr. Weitling, who related 
a little of his Social experience in Germany and France, 
and described his gratification on meeting with Mr. 
Owen’s works; he also alluded to Christ as a great 
reformer, and was of opinion that many of the prin- 
ciples he promulgated would, if carried out, be good 
for mankind. r. Crabtree read a poem expressly 
pared for the occasion, and Mr. Macdonald gave a 
rief review of Socialism, showing the enthusiasm 
that once hurried so many too fat in advance, and 
the present cool, though steady adherence to those 
great truths that Robert Owen made known. The 
worthy president and vice-president made some ap- 
ropriate remarks, and the meeting adjourned to the 
wn outside the building. The remainder of the 
afternoon was spent merrily with dancing, singing, 
and conversation, and the company returned to the 
city by the seven o’¢lock boat, and arrived at their 
homes ina rational time. The weather was delightful, 
the scenery beautiful, and the sea-breeze so healthful, 
that each person seemed to enjoy himself as if it was 
one of the happiest of their days.— Boston Investigator. 
Yom, THE Pout, AND 418 Famity.—In the centre 
of the Western Cemetery, Dundee, asmall stone at present 
marks the last resting-place of William Thom, poet of 
Inverury. Out of funds collected at the time of his decease 
it is said a monument is to be erected. The younger 
rtion of his family, left entirely orphans by the sudden 
eath of Mrs. Thom, soon after the poet’s, are placed with 
an uncle near Aberdeen. The committee in Dundee 


who hold the subscriptions collected at his death, which 
reached to about £300, apportion £2 per month towards 
the little ones’ support. 








_—_ 
{IN THIS DEPARTMENT, AS ALL OPINIONS, HOWEVER EXTREME, 
ARE ALLOWED AN EXPRESSION, THE BDITOR NECBSSARILY 
HOLDS HIMSELF RESPONSIBLE FOR NONE.) 





There is no learned man but willconféss he hath much 
profited ty reading controversies, his senses awakened, 
and his ju ent 8) med. If, then, it be profitable for 
him to read, why should it not, at least, be ible for 
his adversary to write.—MILLTon, 





NON-RESISTANCE. 
June 10, 1851. 
Sir,—I think the “dangerous and unwholesome 
doctrine’ of non-resistance may be disposed of very 
summarily, somehow in this fashion :—‘‘Man was 





any 
of the case, and may vary from the “ gentle force” 


to | required to remove an intruder from one’s house, to 


the ‘‘ deeds of bloodshed’ of a battle field. 

I wish to convince your correspondent “ Farewell,” 
and all others who hold his doctrine, that his doc- 
trine leads to an evident absurdity. The principle of 
non-resistance is violated equally by the imprison- 
ment of a ruffian, and the slaughter of Waterloo ; 
and if this ruffian is not to be interfered with, then 
society is at an end. Yours sincerely, E. 





EDUCATION OF THE PEOPLE. 
June 4, 1851. 

Sre,— You will, doubtless, agree with me that the 
want of education is the most frequent cause assigned 
by ‘‘ the powers that be” for their refusal to allow 
the people the exercise of their just rights. That it 
is one of the greatest obstacles which Reformers have 
to encounter is also a well-known fact. In ignorance, 
priestcraft and intolerance find their greatest bul- 
warks and crime its recruits, The interests of so- 
ciety, therefore, require its speedy and complete 
removal. We shall also, I doubt not, agree that it 
is one of the primary duties of Government to put 
the means of education within the reach of every 
subject; but as almost invariably this duty is neg- 
lected, it behoves all who have the welfare and 
prosperity of their fellow-creatures at heart to supply 
the deficiency as far as they are able, But the 

uestion arises—How can it be dene? Where are 

e funds to come from? Who is to commence it? 
My answers to these questions would be—Let ali 
who feel a desire communicate with their friends and 
neighbours on the subject, and try how many they 
could persuade to join them in opening a night school 
where children and adults could attend free of cost 
and receive such instruction as the teachers might be 
able to afford. Theexpense would be by this system 
so small that there could be, I should imagine, but 
little difficulty in raising funds to meet it, neither 
would the tax on one’s time be great if a few co- 
adjutors could be found. It being the wish of my- 
self and a friend or two to attempt something of this 
kind in the village where we reside—in an agricul- 
tural district—I have written this for insertion in 
your Open Council, if you can afford the space, 
hoping thereby to attract the attention of some of 
your more enlightened correspondents, whose sug- 
gestions I shall be happy to receive, and which may, 
perhaps, be of use to others as well as 


Your obedient Servant, Invicra. 


THE SOCIALIST CAUSE. 
London, June 10, 1851. 

Srr,—I shall commence this letter by thanking you 
for your past exertions in the Socialist cause, and b 
saying that the Leader almost comes to what J 
should consider desirable as an pair Pe organ of 
the new opinions, and far exceeds what I should have 
thought possible as a commercial speculation, calcu- 
lated by the necessity of the case, so as to “pay.” 
On one great department of social reform I conceive 
that you fall short most strikingly; but when I con- 
sider that you must not too farshock Messrs. Brown, 
Jones, and Robinson, who advertise, or may advertise 
in the Leader—the said Brown, Jones, &c., having 
wives and daughters who read, or may read, that 
paper—I suppose I ought not to grumble; but was 
not the review of “ Realities,” last week, too pru- 
dent? 

Having said thus much, I proceed to the objects 
which induced me to write this letter. 

Firstly: Have you any idea of republishing in a 
collected form, the letters of Thornton Hunt, on the 
theory of Communism? They have been quoted in 
the Edinburgh Review, and much dwelt upon by 
friends and enemies, and yet they can only be got at 
in the back numbers of the Leader, They are not 
only, as I believe, the best statement, of the subject 
in the English language, but they are especially 
suited to catch and retam the attention of the literary 
class—the class which, as yet, has paid least attention 
to Socialism. I should like to see them published im 
a handsome volume, by John Chapman. 

Secondly : You prontised some time ago to give a 
seriés of papers in the Leader on the “ Positive Phi- 
losophy of Auguste Comte.” I know your facilities 
for procuring a clear and vivid tation of this 
guthoré theory, and I must call upon you to fulfil 
the pledge. The nynopsis in Lewes's Biographical 
History of Philosophy is, if I do not mistake, the only 
existing guide for the general public, and this has 
probably done much to instruct; but I should sug 
gest that the series in the Leader consist of eight or 
hey papers, so that a detailed account might be 


Thirdly : Will any of your readers join me in 











[Sartapay, 
asking for a statement, as 


lar 

“ extreme” development i rem be 
many of the most recent German thinkers? Y; 
hints concetning this system are all that have 

ared in English literature, and a notice of a work 

y Grun, in the North British Review is, as far as I an 
aware, the best information yet given. From alt 
can gather, Proudhon, amongst popularly-known 
Socialists, seems to approach nearest to the German 
ideal—but still to be far from reaching it. The 
of Fuerbach, Bruno Bauer, and other such 
are sometimes met with on the es of reviews. 
but the editors seem to be conelel than oething 6G 
the names shall appear. Will the Leader the 
way? 

**So no more at present” from your 
dissatisfied correspondent, ° i 








LIFE ASSURANCE. 


Birmingham, June 10, 1851, 

S1r,—With reference to your article on Life Assy. 
rance, in the number for May 31, no reference is 
made to one objection to assurance societies, w 
will probably always give the preference to h 
with a numerous class, viz., that their calculati 
are based upon the supposition that things will al. 
ways continue as they are, so that their investments 
shall pay a uniform minimum rate of interest. Thug 
they should write at the bottom of their Prospectuses, 
** Revolutions excepted.” Can any of your reader 
tell us what effect the continental revolutions haye 
had on assurance associations in France and Ger. 
many? Setting aside such a prospect for rotten “Old 
England,” however, what would result to the nu. 
merous English assurance associations, if the conse 
quences expected by many should ensue from the 
influx of gold from California during the next few 
years ? I am, Sir, yours respectfully, X.0, 





OBJECTIONS TO MARRIAGE WITH A 
DECEASED WIFE’S SISTER. 
Dover, May 10, 1851. 

Srr,—I am aware that, looking at this 
measure from a purely rational position, Rs 
ments in favour of its adoption as a law are indi 
putable; but I am not so clear upon the consis! 
of those persons who, while protessing belief in the 
divine origin, and, therefore, in the infallibility of 
the Bible, can still be its deliberate advocates, I 
am not induced to make a few remarks on this sub- 
jeet out of a spirit of Upposition to their advocacy— 
on the contrary, I consider it a just one as far as it 
goes; but at the same time it must be observed, that 
I treat the legality of any marriage as an abstract 
question—a question of nature, apart from all books, 
churehes, and traditions, and as an humble inguirer 
after truth I merely seek to learn how they can re- 
concile their opinions on this particular point with 
their religious faith. Doubtless some friend 
your numerous readers will be ready to give mean 
explanation. 

In Lev. xviii. 6, we read, ‘‘ None of you shall 
approach to any that is near of kin ;’’ and St, Mark 
in his ea te x. 8. says, ‘* They twain shall be one 
flesh, so then they are no more twain but one flesh,” 
and eter eg the wife’s sister is strictly sister to 
the husband. Here the query arises—Does death 
dissolve the relationship? If so, where is it 80 
stated ? or if it is not so stated, are we to take it 
for granted, and why? Proceeding from a different 
view, we have in Lev. xx. 21, “‘ And if a man shall 
take his brother's wife, it is an unclean thing,’ &, 
Might it not be implied from this, that it is also an 
unclean thing to take a sister's husband? How else 
can the words “ Covet thy neighbour’s wife’’ extend 
to eoveting thy neighbour's husband, which they 
evidently do? If it were granted that the sentence 
does include the sister’s husband, then how could it 
be argued that the interdiction comes no farther than 
the termination of the Jewish dispensation as to 
him, but still continues as to the brother’s wife? 
Standing on exclusively Scriptural ground, my object 
is to ascertain whether there exists decided Scriptural 
justification for marriage with a deceased wife's 
sister, and if there does not exist such justification, 
to obtain proof that there is also an absence of 
prohibition. Yours very truly, 

Ricwarp Friend. 


Commercial Afoirs. 


MONEY MARKET AND CITY INTELLIGENCE. 
SaTURDAY. 


Consols, which have been steady, gradually rose from 
97} to 98 on Monday to 984 to } on Wednesday and 
Thursday. Consols yesterday reached 97§ to 4 ex div. 

The fluctuations have been :—Consols, from 97] to 983 ; 
Bank Stock, 2114 to 2124 ; and Exchequer Bills, from 42s. 
to 46s. premium. ' ; 

‘There was a further advance in Peruvian yesterday; 
the Five per Cents. were done at 88 and 884 for money, 
and 88}, 59, 884, and 89 for the account; the Deferred, 
at 42, 424, 3, and 4. The other transactions 10 the 
official list were—Buends Ayres, 55; Ecuador, 38; 





Mexican, 343 and §; Portuguese Four per Cents. 
. "Russian Poar-and-s Half per Cents., ; 


and 3; RB 
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Span ish ts., for money, 20% and 3; for the 
Bjaih Fe a ks Paspive, 6; Spsniah Three per 
TWo.and-a-Half per 


t ; Dutch 4 
4 ots ind rs yt per Cent. Certificates, 904 


phifisit PONDS FOR THE rAst WEEK. 
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FOREIGN FUNDS. 
(Last Official Qoetitotevenin the Week ending Friday 


Eventi } 
Cents. 74) | Metic&n 5 per Ct. Acc. $4} 
Bhan Bel, # pC ai | —_——-Small.. .. — 
Sper Cents. 87 


ee aye 6p, Cts. 


| Neapolitin 5 per Cents. — 
55 | Peruvian 4§ per Cents. — 








| 

Chilian Cents... — Portugtese 5 per Cent. — 
oo ty + oetts. oe | ————_—- 4 per Cts, 333 
Duteh 2 per Cents... 597 | — Annuities = 
——A4per Cents... 90 Peel p. Cts. 102 

r s wf | Span. Gey 5 p. Cts. 7. 
Freneh O.An.atParis 92.0 | ——— Passive 4 
= .Cts., Janel, 55.30 Deferred = 





CORN EXCHANGE. 
Mark-Lan June 13.—Supplies since Monday mode- 
ti & trade fitm at Moiiday’s prices. olders 
‘ather more money, which checks sales. Barley, 
eas, anid Oats in deniand at Monday’s rates. 
‘saleshave been made of Egyptian Beans; other 
ffi short supply, 4nd business limited. 
Arrivals from 14th June to 18th June. 





‘ nglish. Irish. Foreign: 
eat .. +s 1610 20 
Barley -s 33 «270 —— 1030 
tS. se oe 80 1950 5990 
otr .. .. 2170 8200 





GRAIN, Mark-lane, June 138, 


Wheat, R: New 38s. to 426 faple .. 28. to 33s. 
White 2% — 28 

Boilers — 

Beans, Ticks 29 — 31 






Indian Corn 


Oats, Feed 19 — 2 

Fine . 21-8 

Poland -5 — 

Fine - 2% —27 

| Potato ...... 3 — 3 
Fine nt | 





FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE. 


Tacit. June 10, 
Binktvurts.—W. Sarre, of West-hill-grove, Wandsworth- 


rotid, wa as AD surrender June 24 and July 24; official 
jee, Mr. 


Johnson, Basinghall-street ; solicitor, .Mr. 
. -lane—S. RAiciires, Aldham, suffolk, 
mifler, June 19 ani Tay 25 ; official assignee, Mr. W. Whitmore, 
Basinghali-street; solicitors, Messrs. C, J. and H. Wishaw, 
G square; aid Mr. J. F. Robinson, Hadleigh, Suffolk 
—i. tad Lewes, Susséx, draper, June I9 and July 21; 
official assignee, Mr, £. Edwards, Sambrook-court, Basinghall- 
street; solicitors, Messrs. Sole and Turner, Aldermagbury— 
J. Dusrttrow, Fenchiirch-street, broker, June 23 and July ig : 
offiial assignée; Mr. I. Nicholson, Basinghall-streét ; solicitor, 
Mr. H. Lloyd, Milk-street, Cheapside—L. D. Smita, Litue 
Knight Ridet-street, calenderer, June 23 and July 12; official 
assignee, Mr. W. Betinell, Guildhall-chambers, Basinghall- 
street: solicitor, Mr. G. Waller, jun., Finsbury-circus—W. 
GtAazter, Bristol, grocer, June 24 and July 22; official assignee, 
Mr. E. M, Miller, Bristol; solicitor, Mr, W. Bevan, Bristol— 
J.T. HALt, Northwick, Cheshire, bookseller, June I9 and 
July 10; official aggignee, Mr. W. Bird, Liverpool; solicitors, 
Messrs, Barker aud Cheshire, Liverpool—S. Ary and J. Hey, 
Colne, Laritashire, manufacturers, June 25 and July 18 ; official 
ee; Mr. C. Lee, Manchester; solicitors, Messrs. Cooper 
atid Son, Manchester, 
Friday, June 13. 
BANkRupTs.—S, Ratliff (and not Ratcliffe, as before adver- 
be Aldbam, 8 sane e to surrender June 19, June P : 
essrs. shaw, Gray’s-inn-square, and Mr. Robin- 
) Hadleigh, Suffolk ; official assignee, Mr. Whitmore, Basing- 
pap my Moony, Goswell-road, Clerkenwell, pork butcher, 
une 19, ny 2%; s0licttors, Messrs, Smith, Stenning, and Croft, 
i eet; Official assignee, Mr. Cannan, Birchin-lape, 
Cornhitl—J. M. Woop, Barbican, victualler, June 25, July 25; 
Ba ts, Messté. Hine and Robinson, Charterhouse-square; 
cn assignee, Mr.Stansfeld—J.WALTERS, Great Rider-street, 
M aniés’s, licensed victualler, June 25, July 25; solicitors, 
esers. I and Burbey, Suffolk-lane, Cannon-street; offi- 
rahath—J. MipRUM, Oakley-terrace, Cheleea, 
Ms 163 24; solicitor, Mr. Turnley, Cornhill; 
= <7 eé, Mr. Bell, Coléman-street-buildings, Moor 
senda ATHAM, Howland-stréet, Fitzroy-square, piapolorte 
? acturer, June 21, Aug. 2; solicitor, Mr. Paxon, Blooms- 
are; official assignee, Mr. Pennell, Guildball-chambers, 
‘ad lestreet—T. Fistren, Gower-street, Bedford-square, 
Sethe ge tree Tottenham-courtroad, pianoforte manu- 
Old Broail-on, 26, J ny 15; solicitor, Mr. Cox, Pianers’-hall, 
hetreet; official assignee, Mr, Groom, Abeburch-lane. 
* eulliitee’ anc. Ciipson, Chester, builder, June? aul 
live ra Ag Hostage, Chester; official assignee, Mr. Bird, 
r ye - WHITTAKER and J, FULLALOYVE, Ancoats, Lanca- 
coke Banecturers, June 30, July 21; solicitors. Messrs. Hitch- 
Fraver ey, and Tidswell, Manchester; official assignee, Mr. 
» Manchester, 
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BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 











BIRTHS. 
Cer: Ist of June, at Hampton Bishop, near Hereford, the 
son. aptain Weare, Thirtieth (Queen’s Own), Regiment, of a 


~ On the 2nd, at the Master’s-lodge, Marl } 
bo: h College, the 
wife of the Reverend Mr. Wilkinson, oF 6 daughter. ” 


Lady Adela Goff, of a son and heir. 
On the 7th, i, Ourson-street, the Lady Guernsey, of a son. 


On. the 10tb,. 
of . n 
third da 


: 
£ 
Fe 
: 


. of 
ter of the Honourable Mr. J Wightman, 


On the 27th of April «mean Fontath, C f Good H 
in the of April, a ‘on’ to) ope, 
John Clement Franvis, aged twenty-one. a 9 - 
On the 8th of May, at i n, Margaret Elizabeth, eldest 
daughter of John Dalrymple, E#q., M.P. 
On the 29th, at Catrine-house, Ayrshire, Colonel Matthew 
Stewart, son of the late Dugald Stewart, Esq., in the sixty-sixth 
year of his age. 


On_the Sth, at No, 1, n’s-row, Ch typhus fever, 
the Reverend John Fier teste . MAA, rilow, and late 
—— lecturer of St. Peter's College, Cambridge... 
tlie Sth, at St. Alban’s, Seventy-one, John Samuel 
tory, Eaq., Clerk of the Peace for nty of . 
On the 6th, at 24, Cambridge-terrace, e-park, Lieutenant- 
Colonel W. T. Baker, oF the as Army, aged sixty-five. 
On the 6th, at 23, Eatoh-place, Lieutesant Gene Sir John 
Gardiner, K.C.B., Colonel of the Sixth Regiment of Foot. 


ER MAJESTY’S THEATRE. 
A Grand Classical, Dramatic, Miscellaneous, Concerted 
MUSICAL ENTERTAINMENT, in Italian, French, English, 
Spanish, and German, will take place on MONDAY (to-morrow 
Morning), June 16, 1851, selected from the following Authors :— 
Weber, Spohr, Cherubini, Spontini, Rossini, Gluck, Merea- 
dante, Cimarosa, Beethoven, Zingarelli, Purcell, Auber, Mozart, 
Meyerbeer, and Mendelssohn; and embracing many highly in- 
teresting novelties, 
On this occasion will appear Mesdames Sontag, Caroline 
Duprez, Alaimo, Giuliani, Ida Bertrand, Fiorentini, Marie Cru- 
of Wed 


velii, and Sofie Cruvelli. 
ist Ugalde, of the Opera 
Comique, Paris, has also been secured. 


The valuabl 
Signori Gardoni and Calzolari, Mr. Sims Reeves and Signor 
Pardini, Signori Coletti and Ferranti, F. Lablache, Balanchi, 
Massol, and Lablache. 
Director of the Music, M. BALFE. 

Some of the original manuscripts of the celebrated Paganini 
having been discovered, the direction has secured them, and M. 
Sivori (engaged expressly for this occasion) will execute the 
celebrated CONCERTO, and the so-much-admired 
STREGHE, or Witches’ Dance. These pieces have never been 
performed by any but Paganini. 

The Concert will commence at Two o'clock. 

Boxes, Two Guineas; Pit Stalls, 15s. ; Pit Tickets and Gallery 
Stalls, 5s.; Gallery, 2s. 6d. Boxes, Stalls, and Tickets, may be 
had at the Box-office at the Theatre. 

IGNOR ANELLI’S NEW AND CONCISE 

METHOD of SINGING, by hie students cannot fail to 

sing with correctness, expression, ard refined manner and taste, 

in Jess than half the time generally — The me’ has 
been framed on scientific p i . bas obtai 























_ _GALDY ISLAND... 
FOR SALE, by PRIVATE Oi Cr, 
MOST DESIRABLE AND VALUABLE INV ESTMEN1 


a 
t.@ 





in the Bristol Channel. 24 miles from TexsY, 
We of Bay, 
alled Gardens, I , 


QUARRIES, and 650 acres of land. 5 
The Island of Caldy will insure to the purchaser, arising 
p ERD CFE and being 4 freehol¢l, an income 
at least 
EIGHT HUNDRED PER ANNUM. 


It includes upwards of SIX HUNDRED AND 7 
ACRES to low-water mark, FOUR HUNDRED AND 5 
uch admired F 


ACRES of which comprise the m e 
CALDY, and contain Spo gee Pasture, > 
“aes in value the productive 

ere are 


No Taxes, TitHgs, Non Pook-Rates, AND THE Lanp-Tak 
s Repegmep. 


— 
THE MANSION, 
which is — with er — is of pees 


an 
quisite for u 
FAMILY OF DISTINCTION. 
THE REMAINS OF THE ANCIENT MANSION 

have been mostly, converted into Farm Offices of every descrip- 
tion necessa r the manageinent of this extensive farm, 
amongst which stands the a 

TOWER OF THE ANCIENT CONVENTUAL CHURCH, 
ie is Yoject af whe by a Stone Spire, and forms a con- 
spicuous o! cturesque appearance, im 
rest of the ruins, an interesting tia, Fomaitie tharacta 
sequestered spot. There are TWO LARGE WALLED 
GARDENS, well stoeked with Choice Fruit .T a Lawn in 
front of the House, with Flower Garden; and covert Ornamental 
Sheets of Water, which together turn 

THE VALUABLE CORN GRIST MILL, .. |. co 

leaving a sufficient supply for any other Machinery purposes 
that may be required. wreree 

There are TEN COTTAGES for Labourers, with extensive 
Stores, producing a Rental of nearly THIRTY POUNDS per 
annum. 

THE EXTENSIVE LIME-STONE ROCKS, 
which stand unrivalled for quality of the STONE, are now par- 
tially worked, but in the hands of an oe — f 
AN INCOME OF AT LEAST ONE THOUSAND POUNDS 
per annum may be realized. The Quarries are on the North 
side of the ISLAND, and form a Harbour of Safety, well known 
to mariners by the name of 
CALDY ROADSTEAD, 
which is allowed to be the safest Anchorage for Vessels 
in during a storm in the Bristol Channel, and on the Island a 
Lighthouse has been erected by the Trinity Board. 
THE PURCHASER, 


in addition to other very numerous —— will be 
SOVEREIGN OF THE ISLAND AND MANOR OF CALDY. 
8t 1 bet Bristol, Ireland, 








bation of the first cs oy of Italy, in 
of CREsCENTINI. The Prospectus and 
and Art, with the Plan of the New Method and effects produced 
in a. short time, may be had at the pyndpal Music rs. 
Applications to Signor Anelli, 4, Northumberland - place, 
Wes 


(poco is a nut which, besides farinaceous sub- 
stance, contains a bland oil. oil in this nut has one 
advaritage, which is, that it is less than any other oil to 
rancidity. Possessing these two + Th ve substances, | is 
bécome a most valuable article of diet, more particularly if, by 
mechanical or other means, the farinaceous substance can be so 
perfectly incorporated with the oily, that the one will prevent 
the other from separating. Such a,union is, presented,in,the 
Cocoa prepared by JAMES EPPS; and thus, while the delight- 
ful flavour, in part dependent upon the oil, is retained, the whole 
preparation will agree with the most delicate stomach, 

JAMES EPPS, Homeopathic Chemist, 112, Great Russell- 
street, Bloomsbury, and 82, Old Broad-street, City, London. 


OUIS ROSSI; HAIR-CUTTER and 
COTIFFEUR, 254, Repent atred Opppaits Hanover-square, 
inventot of the TRANSPARENT AD-DRESSES and 
PERUKES, the Hair of which is singly attached to a thin, 
transparent fabric, rendering the skin of the head perfectly 
visible; and being attached to a foundation constructed on geo- 
metrical principles, renders them superior to all others hitherto 
invented, 

Sole proprietor of the CELEBRATED PERUVIAN BALM, 
which is unversally approved and admired. This BALM, con- 
taining neither ardent spirit, pungent essential oils, nor other 
injurious materials, cleans the Hair expeditiously, renders it 
beautifully bright, and imparts to it the delicate fragrance of 
Flowers. The Hair when washed with this Balin soon becomes 
pleasantly soft, and luxuriant in growth: and ae by im- 

roperly employing injurious extracts to clean it, the Hair may 
ive been rendered harsh, or turned grey, it will soon be restored 
to its Natural Colour and Brilliancy by using the PERUVIAN 
BALM, 

@carrisH and IRISH LINEN WARE- 
HOUSE, 261, Oxford-street, near North Audiley-street, 
Manufactory. Dunfermline. 

DAVID BIRRELL begs res 
the Nobility, Gentry, and Public generally, to his new make of 
DAMASK TABLE LINENS, specimens of which are now on 
view at the Great Exhibition, near, the west end of the building, 
under the head of “* Flax,” Class XIV., No. 60, and in the No: th 
Gallery, Class VIT. 

The QUEEN’S PATTERN has been engrayed in the drt Jour- 
nal for the present month, and is thus alluded to in the editorial 
remarks:—‘ Among the fine diaper and damask linens, receiv 
from Dunfermline, are some singularly rich and beautiful table- 
cloths, manufactured by Mr. Birrell, from designs furnished by 
Mr. Paton, an artist who bas upwards of a quarter of a century 
aided the manufacturers of that famous and venerable town. We 
have engraved one of them on this d and elaborate in 
design, and in all respects worthy of covering a regal table. In 
the corners. of the border we discern the St. George, and in the 
centres of the same part the badges of the order of * The Thistle’ 
aad ‘ St. Patrick.’ In the centre of the cloth is a medallion bust 
of her, gracious Majesty. The table-cloth is made from the 
finest Flemish flax.” : tolae 

Lhe “CAGE PATTERN,” in the style of Louis XLV.,and the 
“WASHINGTON MEDALLION BUST,” surmounted with 
national and other emblematical figures, are also on view. Nap- 
kins, in silk and linen, to match the above. 

ROYAL EXHIBITION LINENS. 

DAVID BIRRELL has ready for inspection a choice parcel of 
the celebrated 7-8 and 4-4 Crown Linens, all manufactured from 
English yarns, and warranted of sound h. These goods can 

b every quality, up to the 


be strongly re ded, and 
finest No, which can be prodypad ’ 
@ Huckabacks, Sheetings, Table Covers, &c. 


urne-grove, Bayswater. 








ctfully to draw the attention of 








May, 1801, 


Ten and 
repass this . m Sat 


REALLY BEAUTIFUL AND FERTILE ISLAND, 
which, whilst it ts, from its many and 
cal ts, an investment for their 
to be met with, offers, at the same time. Far} 
ONE OF THE MOST DELIGHTFUL AND INDEPEN. 
DENT PROPERTIES IN GREAT BRITAIN. _ 
The present proprietor will feel in showing the 
Estate, and giving every a bm oy pape re. 
uire. 4 hey -* ? ——- seply 
WYNNE, yo tor, , Pembrokeshire, 
Cog and Scort, Solicitors, No. 12, Furnival’s-inn, London, 


PPHE QUEEN'S PARASOL, necisrenep by 
Spe a eae? ba moa 
enabled ay that the exi ne plus ultra is to be found be 
is 





*The Queen’s Parasol,’ which has this week exhibited itself 
our office, ‘ and made a sunshine in that gloomy place’ It 
admirable: brilliant, but not gaudy; light, but net fragile; 
commodious, but not clumsy. It is firm, witheut 

arasol to become an umbrella; light, without it to 
Come a wreck."=The Leader, April 19, 1851, 

fo be had of all Drapers and Wholesale Houses; also at 
the Manufactory, No. 10, WOOD-STREET, CHEAPSIDE, 
LONDON. 


(GREAT EXHIBITION CENTRAL 
AVENUE: an Lilustrated Priced-List of Church Furniture 
sontributed by GiLbert J, Frencu, Bolton, Lancashire. Trans- 
mitted free on application. 

Parcels delivered in London daily. 


HE GREAT EXHIBITION.— 
HINTS TO VISITORS. 








Among the tens of thousands who will grace the Ind | 
Fair, pa nation will contribute bright samples of its ith, 
beauty, and fashion, The frequenters of the ball, the public as- 
sembly, and the promenade, will find eon go comfort and 
attraction promoted by the use of Rowl and Sons’ valuable 
aids; and what better mark of esteem can be offered to friends 
on their return L jf’ — of the Great Exhibition, 
th acket of “ Rowlands’ Unique es. 

sathinn ROWLAND'S MACASSAR OIL, 

For the growth, and for preserving, improving, and 

the human hair. ROWLANDS" KALYLOR, e3 

For improving and beautifying 8 complexion, eradi- 

cating SD Uenaipens eruptions, sunburn, igen yt ogy discolora- 

tions, and for vendestag skin clear, and fair. 
ROWLANDS’ wr ut Pe 

Or Pearl Dentifriee, for preserving uw teeth 

strengthening the gums. and for rendering the Wath sweet and 


Ppewdis of spurious imitations! The only genuine of each 


F bears the name of “ ROWLANDS’,” preceding that of the ar- 


ticle on the wrapper or label. 
Sold by A. RowLanp ond Sons, 20, Hatton-garden, London ; 
and by Chemists and Perfumers. 


ROYAL VICTORIA FELT CARPETING, 
The public attention is particularly directed to this 
Manufacture. The carpeting combines beauty of design, dura~ 
bility, imperviousness to dust, and economy in price, costing half 
that of Brussels. It has now been in geveral use a yeare, 
and become well established with the trade and the pblic, and 
can be purchased at all respectable Carpet Houses in London, and 
in nearly every Town in the United Kingdom. The PATENT 
WOOLLEN CLOTH COMPANY, 8, LOVE-LANE, AL’ 
MANBURY, also manufacture Printed and 
Covers in the newest designs, Window Curtains, Cloths for 
U ers, thick Felt for Polishing, &c. ke. ©) & v4 
and London, 





anufactories Wholesale 





Warehouses, 8, Love-lane, Wood-street, London, 
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he wate eta : . 
7 td re 
‘ CO-OPERATIVE STORE, | DR.cULVERWELL ON NERVOUSNESS, DEBILITY, AND UBILEE YEAR of COCKL 
rate pe the Society for Promoting Working LS detpearny! heeded ; J. on Pagan Derang » Constip J 1851 E'S PILLS, 
Men’s Associ ation, 76, Fitzroy-square. tion, and Hemorrhoids. 1s, each; by post, Is. 6d. “ Truth lives not for a fleeting hour, 
The Londo.o Ventral Codperative Agency has now completed HAT TO EAT, DRINK, AND AVOID. But scorns e’en Time’s destroying power,” 
its arrangeme nti for transacting the wholesale business of the “ Abstinentia multi eurantur morbi.” The last fifty years have seen many wonderful 
various cobpe:sat ive stores. A popular exposition of the pal causes (over and careless tical, and, indeed, all but universal. The 
The books of the agency will be open at all times for the in- , &e.) of the above harassing and distressing complaints, } itself, too, has had its revolutions. New and 
of ita and thus the best guarantee will be | with an equally inte! exposition of how we — have been introduced, some of which plete Pcs 
Peclthed for hon dealing. should live to get rid of them; to which is added diet tables for | but an ephemeral existence, whilst others have been 
Original packages will be sent whenever the order will admit | every meal in the day, and full instructions for the men and 


of it, so that ernie me errm may be cesnrtained by 
hie invoices, 
ay Fone = based at the first markets for ready money 
a. Lioyd Jones, Manager, 76, Charlotte-street, Fitzroy- 
square 





EAFNESS—SINGING in the EARS.— 
D Extraordinary Cures are effected daily, in cases long since 
d i le by the Faculty. Even in cases of total 

deafness, which have existed a lifetime, a positive cure can be 
gua thout pain or operation, by a newly-discovered 
and infallible mode of treatment, discovered and practised only 
bv Dr. FRANCIS, Physician, Aurist, 40, Liverpool-street, 
King’s Cross, London. Dr. F. has applied this new treatment 
in the presence of and on several of the most eminent medical 
men of the day, who have been utterly astonished at its magical 
effect. Ali martyrs to these distressing complaints should im- 
mediately conauit Dr. Francis, #8 nove need now despair, how- 
ever bad theirease. i!ours ef consultation daily from Eleveu till 
Four, and Six till Nine. Country patients, stating their case 





ter, will receive the means of cure per post, with such | 
pb ye directions as are guaraniced to render failure im- 


possible. 





sic Got D AND NE SUPPRESSION OF 
UBLIC GOOD AND S810 
ire QUACKERY, ; 
Just published, 96 pages, 
VERY MAN HIS OWN DOCTOR! 
By a PHYSICIAN. oS gratuitously on the receipt of four 
tamps to re! t. 
ten, Mr. Bouth, publisher, 14, Hand-court, Holborn, 
“Ser of the Library Edition (large) of ‘* Every Man his own 
Duetor” will be sent post free on receipt of 14 postage stamps. 
TESTIMONIALS. 





| 


| 


“ Medical books were —_ . —_ to me. I am exceed- | 
ent gift. 


kful for your exer! "—J. M., Boston. 
ey Yo work for enlightening the million ou medical matters 
we have never mct with.”—Wii 


ess. } 
“ A death-blow to quackery and medical extortion, worthy the 


eventful year 1851."—Western Times. 
Just Published—Library Edition, 

MESMERISM AND CLAIKVOYANCE NO 
MYSTERY.—A Haud-book of the Wonders of Clairvoyance and 
Mesmerism, written in a popular style. 

Sent free by post, on receipt of 14 postage stamps, by Mr. 
Booth. 

“ By means of this work, every one can understand and prac- 
tise meemeri:m aud clairvoyance."— Literary Journal. 

“The best work on these mysterious suyects we have met 
with.”—Times. 

Address, Mr. Booth, 14, Hand-court, Hoiborn, london. 


EAUTIFUL HAIR, WHISKERS, EYE. | 


BROWS, &c., may be with certainty obtained by using 
a very small portion of ROSALIE COUPELLE’S P\KISIAN 
POMADE, every morning, instead of any oil or other preparation. 
A fortnight’s use will, in most instances, show its surprising 
properties in producing and curling Whiskers, Hair, &c., at any 
age, from whutever cause deficient; as also checking greyness, &c 


numerous cases, &c. 
Vols. 2 and 3, companions to the preceding, 
THE ENJOYMENT OF LIFE. | HOW TO BE HAPPY. 
“ Jucunde Vivere.” 


IV. 
ON URINARY DISORDERS, CONSTIPA- 
TION, and HZMORRHOIDS; their Obviation and R i 

Sherwood, 23, Paternoster-row; Mann, 39, Cornhill; and the 
Author, 10, Argyll-place, nt-street: consultation hours, ten 
to twelve; evenings, seven till nine. 








HEALTH WHERE ’TIS SOUGHT, 
OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—Cure of a Case of 
Weakness and Debility, of Four Years’ standing. 
Extract of a Letter from Mr. William Smith, of No, 5, Little 
Thomas-street, Gibson-street, Lambeth, dated Dec. 12, 1849. 
“ To Professor HOLLOWAY, 
“ $1n,—I beg to inform you that for nearly five years I hardly 
knew what it was to bave a day’s health, suffering from extreme 
weakness and debility, with nervous headach giddi- 





choice and valuable medicines. But th all 
changes, COCKLE’S ANTIBILIOUS Pius, the com 

& qualified practitioner, have continued to rise in pubiie sats! 
tion, increasing in sale tothe present hour. Pr cotima. 
—= — ~ a Apothecary, 18, New O 

ndon ; and so y edicine Vendors, in 

and 28. 9d OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. boxes, at Ie, 4d, 

“ AN OLD Favourire.—It is with unfeigned sa 
we learn that Mr. Cockle’s Antibilious Pills have reached on 
fiftieth year, with a sale equal to their reputation. Th, are the 
best medicine of their time, and we more than doubt if the fume 
will bring us seg OS good.” —John Bull, 

“ A ‘SOVEREIGN’ Remgpy.—In claiming this title for Mr. 
Cockle’s Antibilious Pills, no pun is intenfed ; for the remedy, 
though sovereign in virtue, may be purchased for . 
halfpenny. But fifty years of the most widely-extended ex. 
perience proves that in all bilious affections Mr, 

Pills are truly what we call them, ‘the Monarch 
Medicines.’ *—Bell's Weekly Messenger. 

a pene ne reetiye Ange, a isa in 
really ings w never fails to distinguish them 
their class, and exalts them into respect. A striking ioe 
this truth is before us in Cockle’s Antibilious Pills, 


: 





ness, and sickness of the stomach, together with a great depres- 
sion of spirits. I used to think that nothing could benefit me, 
as | had been to many medical men, some of whom, after os 
all that was in their power, informed me that they conside 
that | had some spinal complaint beyond the reach of cure, to- 
gether with a very disordered state of the stomach and liver, 
making my case so complicated that nothing could be cone for 
me. One day, being unusually ill and in a dejected state, I saw 
your Pills advertised, and resolved to give them a trial, more 
perhaps from curiosity than with a hope of being cured, how- 
ever | soon tound myself better by taking them, and so I went 
on persever: ay ‘n tneir use for six months, when I am happy to 
8ay they effectea a perfect cure, 
(Signed) “ WILLIAM SMITH, 
“(frequently called EDWARD).” 

Sold at the Establishment of Professor Hottoway, 244, 
Strand (near Temple Bar), London, aud by most all respectable 
Druggists and Dealers in Medicine throughout the civilised 
World, at the following prices—ls. 14d,, 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., Lls., 
22s.,and 33s. each Box, There is a considerable saving by 
ta king the larger sizes. 

N.B.—Directions for the guidance of Patients in every Dis- 
order are affixed to each Box, 


RUPTURES EFFECTUALLY AND PERMANENTLY 
CURED WITHOUT A TRUSS, 





| De; GUTHREY still continues to supply the 


Purchasers who have been deceived by imitations of this Po- | 
made, under various ridiculous tides, wiil do well to make ONE 








TRIAL of Miss Coupelle’s prep 
answer all it professes. ; - 
Sent free by post, with instructions, &c., on reeeipt of twenty- 


, which they will find to 


afflicted with his celebrated remedy for this alarming come 
plaint, which has never failed in effecting a perfect cure. It is 
applicable to every variety of Single and Double Rupture, in male 
or female of any age, however bad or long standing; is easy and 
painless in application, causing no inconvenience or confinement, 
&c.; and will be sent, free by post, to any part of the kingdom, 
with full instructions, rendering failure impossible, on receipt of 
Seven Shillings in postage stamps; or by post-office order, 
payable at the Gray’s-inn-road Office, 

Appress.—Henry Guthrey, M.D., 6, Ampton-street, Gray’s- 
inn-road, London. At home, for consultation daily, from Eleven 
till — mornings, and Five till Seven, evenings ; Sundays ex- 
cepted. 

A great number of old trusses and testimonials have been left 


| behind by persons cured, as trophies of the success of his remedy, 
| which may be seen by any sufferer. 


four postage stamps, by Miss Coupelle, Ely-place, Holborn, | 


London; who may be consulted on these matters daily, from two 
till five o’clock. TESTIMONIALS. 

Lieutenant Holroyd, R.N., writes: “ Its effects are truly as- 
tonishing; it has thickened and darkened my hair very much.” 

Mrs. Buckley, Stapelford : ‘* Your delightful Pomade has im- 
proved my hair wonderfully.” 

Mr. Yates, hair-dresser, Malton: “ The young man has now a 
good pair of Whiskers; 1 want you to send me two pots for other 
customers of mine.” ; 

Mrs. Lello, Worthing: “ I use your Pomade in my nursery, 
as I find it very useful for children’s hair also.” 

po NOT CUT YOUR CORNS—BUT CURE THEM, 

Also will be sent (free), on receipt of thirteen stamps, her only 
safe, speedy, and lasting cure for softor hard corns, bunions, &c. 
It cures in three days, and is never failing. 

Mrs. Hughes, Suubury: “ It cured four corns, and three 
bunions, amazingly quick, and is the best and safest thing I have 
ever met witb.” 

Address: MISS COUPELLE, Ely-place, Holborn, London. 


KAUITIFUL AND LUXURIANT HAIK, 
WHISKERS, &c., can only be obtained by the use of 
MISS DEAN'S CRINIL ENE, which has obtained a world- 





wide celebrity and immense sa'e. It is guaranteed to pro- | 


duce Whiskers, Moustachios, Eyebrows, &c., in three or four 
weeks, with the utmost certainty; and will be found emi- 
nently successful in nourishing, curling, and beautilying the 
Hair, checking greyness in all its stages, strengthening 
weak Hair, preventing its falling off, &«.,&c. For the re- 
production of Hair in Balinees, from whatever cause, 
and at whatever age, it stands unrivalled, never having 
failed. One trial only is soticited to prove the fact. It 
is an elegantly-scented preparation, and sufficieat for three 
months’ uee will be sent (post free) on receipt of twenty-four 
postage stamps, by Wiss Dean, 48, Liverpool-street, King’s- 
cross, London, At home daily from ten till one. 

For Children it is indispensable, forming the basis of a 
beautiful bead of hair. : 

Persons are cautioned against imitations of this preparation, 
under French and other ridiculous names, by persons envious of 
its success, © 

AUTHENTIC TESTIMONIALS, 

“ L constantly use your Crinilene for my children. It restored 
my hair perfectly."—Mrs. Long, Hitchin, Herts. 

“1 have now to complain of the trouble of shaving; thauks 
to your Crinilene.”—Mr. Grey, Eaton-square, Chelsea. 

rofessor Ure, on analyzing the Crinilene, says :—“'It is per- 
fectly free from any pene colouring or other matter, and the 
best stimulant for the Ihave met with. The scent is delicate 
and very persistent.” : 
CURE YOUR CORNS AND BUNIONS. 

Those who wish to walk with perfect ease will find Miss 
DEAN'S ABSORBENT the only radical Cure for Corns and 
Buni tie g i to cure them in three days, without 
cutting or pain. One trial is earnestly solicited by all suffering 
from such tormentors. 


Sent post-free, om receipt of Fourteen Postage Stamps, b 
Miss Dean, 48, Levenpoutcheesty King’s-cross, London, 1a 





DEAFNESS, NOISES IN THE HEAD AND EARS, &c. 
“ The most important discovery of the year in medical science, 


jis the new remedy for deafness, &c., introduced by Dr. 
| Guthrey.”—Medical Review for the year 1850. 


| 
| 
| 


| 


Dr. Guthrey’e remedy for deafness, &c., permanently restores 
hearing, enabling the patient in a few days to hear the ticking 


| of a watch, even in cases where the deafness has existed for 


many years from any cause whatever, and has been successful 
in hundreds of cases where instruments and surgical assistance 
have failed in giving relief. It removes all those distressing 
noises in the head and ears, and by its occasional use will pre- 
vent deafness occurring again at any future period, 

The remedy, which is simple in application, will be sent free 
by post, with full instructions, on receipt of Seven Shillings in 
postage stamps, or by post-office order, payable at the Gray’s- 
inn-road Office, addressed to Dr, Guthrey, 6, Am ton-street, 
Gray’s-inn-road, London, where he may be consulted daily from 
Eleven till One, and Five till Seven, Sunday excepted, 





A NEW MEDICINE, 

RANKS’S SPECIFIC CAPSULE—A form 

of Medicine at once safe, sure, speedy, and pleasant, espe- 
cially applicable to urethral morbid secretions, and other ail- 
ments for which copaiba and cubebs are ly admini d 
Each Capsule containing the Specific is made 





of the purest 


| Gelatine, which, encased in tinfoil, may be conveniently carried 





in the pocket, and, being both elastic and pleasant to take, 

affords the greatest facility for repeating the doses without in- 

termission—a desideratum to persons travelling, visiting, or en- 
gaged in business, as weil as to those who object to fluid medi- 
cines, being unobjectionable to the most susceptible stomach. 

Prepared only by GEORGE FRANKS, Surgeon, at his Labo- 
ratory, 90, Blackiriars-road, London, where they may be had 
and of all Medicine Venders, in boxes, at 28. 9d. and 4s. 6d, each. 
or sent free by postat 3s. and 58. each. Of whom, also, may be 
had, in bottles, at 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., and Ils. each, 

FRANKS'S SPECIFIC SOLUTION OF COPAIBA, 
TESTIMONIALS, 

From Joseph Henry Green, Esq., F.R.8., President of the Roya 
College of Surgeons, London; Senior Surgeon to St. Thomas's 
H tal; and Prof of Surgery in King’s College, London. 
“I have made trial of Mr. Franks’s Solution of Copaiba, at 

St. Thomas's Hospital, in a variety of cases, and the results 

warrant my stating, that it is an efficacious remedy, and one 

which does not produce so unpleasant effects of Copaiba, 
igned) “ Joseru HEN le 

“ Lincoln’s-inn Fields, April 15, tes5 — 
From Bransby Cooper, Esq., F.R.8., one of the Council of the 

Royal College of Surgeons, London; Senior Surgeon to Guy’s 

Hospital ; and Lecturer on Anatomy, &c. 

“Mr. Bransby Cooper presents his compliments to Mr. George 
Franks, and has great pleasure in bearing testimony to the 
efficacy of his Solution of Copaiba. Mr. Cooper has prescribed 
the Solution in ten or twelve cases with perfect success, 

“ New-street, April 13, 1835.” 


2 *,* These medicines —— against counterfeits by the 
overnment Stamp—on Ww: ich is engraven “ Groner F 
lackfriars-road”’—being atteched to each. ry 








Ww 
sod by the fosulty and the pablic et large’ coder 
cogui e faculty an e public at 
ers compound extant.” —Globe. argo 00 the cmt 
“A Cungz For Bap Livers.—Physically we know not @ 
greater plague than a disordered liver; quite equal to the moral 
plague of a disorderly one. We make laws to reform the latter: 
pills to cure the former, And it is mere justice to say that ng 
medicine has done the state more service in this respect than 
Cockle’s Antibilious Pills.”—United Service Gazette, 


e POE 
Palys in the BACK, GRAVEL, LUMBAGO 
RHEUMATISM, GOUT, INDIGESTION, DEBILITY, 
STRICTURE, &.—DR. DE ROOS'S COMPOUND RENAL’ 
PILLS, as their name, Renal (or the kidneys), indicates, have 
in many instances effected a cure when ail other means had 
failed, and are now established by universal consent, as the 
most safe and efficacious remedy ever discovered for the 
above dangerous complaints, discharges of any kind, retention 
of urine, and diseases of the kidneys and urinary organs 
—— whether resulting from im ence or otherwise, 
which, if neglected, frequently end fistula, stone in the 
bladder, and a lingering death. For gout, sciatica, rheu- 
matism, tic doloreux, erysipelas, dropsy, scrofula, of 
hair and teeth, depression of spirits, blushing, i 
for society, study, or business, giddiness, drowsiness, 
without refreshment, nervousness, and even insani*: 
when ba is — the case) — — 4 cones uri 
n seases, they are unequ: . By their salu action 
acidity of the stomach they correct bile aad indi a in 
and promote the renal secretions, thereby preven ry ail 
tion of stone, and establishing for life the healthy of 
all these organs. ONE TRIAL will convince the most prejudiced 
of their surprising properties. May be obtained at ls, 
2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., Ils., and 33s. per box, through all M 
ee ~ the by Kingdom, 4 should any difficulty oceur, 
they wil sent free on receipt of the price in stamps 
by Dr. DE ROOS, 4 — 





IMPORTANT FACTS, 
“ T. Webster, Esq., Sealford, near Melton Mowbray, Jan. 6, 1850, 

“ Having read — advertisements, I felt assured Renal 
Pills would be of service to some of my neighbours. [have had 
twelve boxes, and they have derived t benefit from taking 
them. One man hada 4s. 6d. bottle of your Life Drops, andhe 
very earnestly solicits more, it did him so much Thave 
and shall conti to d your valuable Pills to all my 


friends.” 
“I, Heats, Esq., Potter’s-bar, Herts, Dec. 7, 1850, 

“ Your Renal Pills have given me so much relief that I have 
recommended them to a frieud here, Will you send me a2s., 
box of the same?” 

John Andrews, Abersychan, Pontypool.—* After taking a bor 
of med Pills I am so much better that I am induced to send for 
another.” 

Mr. Milton Welch, Furness,— Your Renal Pills are the only 
medicine I have met with that have been of service.” 

Mr. T. Bloem, Limekiln-street, Dover.—* Please to senda 
a y ate of your wonderful Pills. My wife feels great relief 


Mr. Smith, Times Office, Leeds.—‘ One person informs me 
that your Renal Pills are worth a guinea a box,” 

2, Buckingham-place, Brighton, Feb. 22, 1S51.— Major 
Micklethwait thinks it but justice to Dr. De Roos and his in- 
valuable Medicine to inform him, that he had suffered very 
much from pains in the back and loins, which induced himt 
try the Renal Pills, after which he finds himself quite free 
from pain, &c.” 

Wm. Cobb, Ewelme, Oxon,—“ I should think myself 
ful if 1 did not bear testimany to the efficacy of your Pills. Lhave, 
though but a young man, been a great sufferer from pains and 
debility resulting from gravel. I have had recourse to several 
medical men of good standing, but nothing has relieved or done 
me so much good as your Pills. I have not been so free from 
gravel, nor has my health been so good for many years, and all 
this I owe to your invaluable Pills, Before I began to take them, 
my system was always out of order.” 

CAUTION.—A self-styled Doctor (unblushi: py oe 
being his only qualification) is now advertisin ome a different 
name, a highly injurious imitation of these Pills, which to allure 

urchasers, he encloses in a useless abbreviated copy of Dr, De 
’s celebrated Medical Adviser, slightly changing its title; 
sufferers will, therefore, do well to see that the stamp is * 
GovERNMENT STAMP (not a base counterfeit), and not to place 
reliance on the statements of this individual, which are 
only for the basest purposes of deception on invalids, and 
fraud on the Proprietor. 

TO PREVENT FRAUD on the Public by imitations of this 
excellent Medicine, her Majesty's Honourable Commissioners of 
Stamps have directed the name of the Proprietor, ia white 
letters on a red ground, to be engraved on the 
Stamp round each box, without which none is genuine, and 
imitate which is felony and transportation. 

“THE MEDICAL ADVISER,” on all the above diseases, by 
Dr. De Roos, 168 Pages, with coloured descriptive engravings; 
to be had through all booksellers, price 2s. 6d., or, on receipt of 
forty postage stamps, will be sent direct from the Author. 

N.B. Persons wishing to consult the doctor by letter must 
send a detail of the symptoms, &c., with the usual fee of 4i, by 
Post-office order, p»yable at the Holborn Office, for which the 
soceonary medicines and advice will be sent to any part of 
world. 

Address, WALTER DE ROOS, M.D., 35, Ely-place, er 
- Lenten, | he ane be consulted from 10 = 1, and 4 

, Sunday excepted, unless by previous arrangemen' 

N.B.—Should difficulty oceur in obtaining the above, enclost 

the price in postage-stamps to the Establishment, 
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77 DB. JACOB TOWNSEND'S 
CieNbine onsorsat UNITED STATES’ 


.—In submitting this illa to 

Ca re we have been influenced by the same 

- which dretated its promulgation in America. This 
more d Sarsaparilla of old Dr. Townsend has nothing in 
ere with preparations bearing the name in En land or 
ore Prepared by one of the noblest American Chemists, 
the approbation of a great and respectable body of Ame- 
h s and Druggists, universally adopted by the Ame- 
ool and forming a compound of all the rarest d 1 


} 


all the cireulating, , nu organs— 
irom tbe bead 16h fet, fe Spt fo ty i the 


out the whole economy—cleanses it of morbid matter—strength- 
ens weak s, throws off burdens and obstructions which 
load and oppress it, and imparts vitality to every minute part of 
the whole structure. Its virtue is unsurpassed—its success une- 


qualled—and its praises are echoed from all parts of the land. 
POMEROYS, ANDREWS, and CO., Sole Pro rs. Grand 
i : Warehouse, 373, Strand, London (adjoining Exeter- 





rican ‘c , and flowers that grow on American soil, it 
or truly called the Great and ood American Remedy. 
8 asit were, amid sickness and disease, and studying its mul- 
‘ous phases and manifestations in Hospitals, Asylums, and 
at the bedside of the sick, for more than 40 years, Dr. Townsend 
i above all other men, to prepare a medicine which 

_ wma greater amount of good than any other man 
living. When received into the stomach it is digested like 

fee food, and enters into the circulation as the nutriment part of 

aliment does. 

<™ first remedial action is upon the blood, and through that 
every part where it is needed. It is in this way that this 
wijicine supplies the blood with constituents which it needs, 
and removes that which it does not need. In this way it puri- 
fies the blood of enenee af bile, 1 and qialios. = pus, 
i nd morbid matter, and brings it into 4 healthy 

fat ion. fin thie way it quickens or moderates a napa 

i ness, warmth, or perspiration. In this way i 
Pease, odicine is conveyed to the liver, a it — 
inflammation, or relieves congestion, removes obstructions, 
ses | heals abscescer, disses fummy or hee pe oem 

‘ ites healthy secretions. In this way, also, is this 
oe condeeted to the lungs, where it assuage® inflamma- 
tion, allays irritation, relieves cough, promotes expectoration, 
dissolves tubercles, and heals ulcerations. In like manner it 
acts on the stomach to neutralise acidity, wo nag ga ye 
ili burn, nausea, restore tone, appetite, Xc. n the 
rh ote upon the kidneys, on the bowels, on the uterus, 
ia, and all internal organs, and not less effectually on the 

ular and lymphatic system, e the pet seep hey Hes | 

i by cleansing, enriching, and purifying the blooc 
tie. Ion Townsend's Sarsaparilla effects so many wonderful 
eures. Physiological —_ —, the Regs 3 of 
asserted in Holy Writ, that “‘the Blood is the Life.” 

Tron this uid all the aloes of the body depend for their main- 
tenance and repletion. It carries to and maintains vitality in 
every part by its circulation and omnipresence. It replenishes 
the wastes of the system, elaborates the food, decomposes the 
air, and imbibes vitality from its wo the corporeal ley a 
yature, and gives to every solid and fluid its appropriate sub- 
stance or secretion—earthy and mineral substance, gelatine, 
marrow, and membrane to the bones—fibrine to the muscles, 
tendons, and ligaments—nervous matter to the brain and 
nerves—¢ells to the hings—linings to all the cavities ; parenchy- 
matous and investimg substances to the viscera; coats, cover- 
ings, &., to all the vessels ; hair to the head—nails to the fingers 
and toes; urine to the kidneys; bile to the liver—gastrie juice 
to the stomach ; sinovial fluid to the joints—tears to the eyes; 
saliva to the mouth; moisture to the —o every necessary 
fluid to lubricate the entire framework of the system; to pre- 
serve it from friction and inflammation. Now, if this impor- 
tant fluid becomes corrupt or diseased, and the secreting organs 
fail to relieve it of the morbid matter, the whole s\stem feels 
the shock, and must sooner or later sink under it, unless relieved 
by the proper remedy. When this virulent matter is thrown to 
the skin, it shows its disorganizing and virulent influence in a 
multitade of cutaneous diseases, as salt rheum, scald head, 
erysipelas, white swelling, scarlet fever, measles, smallpox, 
chicken or kine pox, superficial ulcers, boils, fr ag 
ruritus or itch, eruptions, blotches, excoriations, and itching, 
ee sores ie ie face, forehead, and breast. When 
thrown upon the cords and joints, rheumatism in all 
its forms are induced; when upon the kidneys, it produces 
pain, heat, calculi, diabetes, or strangury, excess or defi- 
ciency of urine, with inflammation «nd other sad disorders of 
the bladder. When carried to the bones, the morbid matter 
destroys the animal end earthy substances of these tissues, pro- 
ducing — i.¢., decay or ulceration of the bones. When 
conveyed to the liver, all forms of hepatic or bilious diseases are 
produced, When to the lungs, it produces pneumonia, catarrh, 
asthma, tubercles, cough, expectoration, and final consumption, 
b ing ae Games =e effects are inflammation, nee pay ee 
sick headache, vomiting, loss of tone and appetite, and a faint- 
ing, sinking sensation, bringing troubles and disorders of the 
whole system,. When it seizes upon the brain, spinal marrow 
or nervous system, it brings on the tic dolore, x, or neuralgia, 
chorea, or St. Vitus’ dance, hysteria, palsy, epilepsy, insanity, 
idiocy, and many other distressing ailments both of body and 
mind. When to the eyes, ophthalmia; to the cara, ottorrhaa ; to 
tee eens, bronchitis, croup, &c. Thus all the maladies known to 
e human system are induced by a corrupt state of the blood. 
With —/ myer remedy on which Joplicit reliance can be placed 
$6 a purifier of the blood, disease and suffering, and consequent 
want, staik unchecked and unsubdued in every land in all the 
World, If there is arrest of action in any of the viscera, imme- 
diately they begin to decay; if any fluid ceases to circulate, or 
to be changed for fresh, it becomes a mass of corruption, and a 
malignant enemy to the living fluids and solids. If the blood 
ny aeny itepoils ; if the bile does not pass off, aud give place 
$0 fresh, it rots; if the urine is retained it ruins body and blood. 
The whole system, every secretion, every function, every fluid 
depend tor their health upon action, circulation, change, giving 
ja eceiving—and the moment these cease disease, decay, and 


u 


In thus tracing the causes and manifestations of disease, we 
see how wonderful and mysterious are the ways of Providence 
in sflapting the Telations of cause and effect, of action and re- 
action, of life ‘and death. All nature abounds with the truth 
that every active substance has its opposite or corrective. All 
ee have their antidotes, and all diseases have their reme- 
Tos, did we but know them. Upon this principle was Dr. 

ownsend guided in the disco ery of his lici Prepared 
expressly by the old Doctor to act upon the blood, it is calen- 
be to @ure a great variety of diseases. Nothing could be 

tter for all diseases of children, as measles, croup, hooping- 
h, stall, chicken, or kine pox; mumps, quinsy, worms, 

~ yt er, colds, costiveness, and fevers of all kinds— 
a. being pleasant to the taste, there can be no difficulty 
nelnn’ them to take it. It is the very best spring 
Pew to cleanse the blood, liver, stomach, kidneys, 
skin. In female and nervous diseases, this great 
remedy does marvels in regulating the menses, making them 
off all relieving pains, cramps, spasm:, fainting, and carrying 
those disturbing and debiliteting influences wnich cause 





g of toe womb, lewcorrhcea or the whites, scalding, ob- 
lon, or frequent inclinations to pass urine. This superior re- 
medy isa great tonic, gives strength to weak organs, weak nerves, 
ba ,and debilitated muscles and jomts, and enriches 
blood, and all the fluids of the body. Im coughs, colds, 
~- tis, weak or tight chest, palpitation of the heart,and lung 
" sumption, the Old Doctor’s Sarsapuriila is without a rival. 
< isa nee = gong been used by hundreds of thousands 
recomm Y Humerous most respectable regular 
Physicians to the sick ; and as it acts through ihe blood Spee 


ETROPOLITAN COUNTIES and 
GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 27, Regent- 
street, Waterloo-place, London. 


Direcrors, 
Samuel Driver, Esq. Thomas Littledale, Esq. 
John Griffith Frith, Esq. Edward E 





Lomax, 2 
Henry Peter Fuller, Esq. Samuel Miller, Esq! 
John Palk Griffin, Esq. Edward Vansittart Neale, Esq. 
Peter Hood, Esq. Sir Thomas N. Reeve. 
Capt. Hon. G. F. Hotham, R.N. | William Studley, Esq. 
Life Assurances, Annuities, and Endowments. Three-fourths 
of profits divided amongst the assured.— Prospectuses, post free, 
on application. F. Fercuson Camroux, Manager. 


ALL POLICIES INDISPUTABLE. 


GOV EREIGN LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 
49, St. James’s-street, London. 
TRUSTEES, 
The Right Hon. the Earl Talbot | B. Bond Cabbell, Esq., M.P. 
Henry Pownall, Esq. Sir R. Claude Scott, Bart. 


DIRECTORS. 
Chairman—Lieut.-Colonel Lord ARTHUR LENNOX. 
Deputy-Chairman—T.C, GRANGER, Esq,, M.P., &c. 

John Ashburner, Esq., M.D. Sir James Carmichael, Bart. 
T. M. Batard, Esq. John Gardiner, Esq. 

J. P. Bathurst, Esq. Charles Osborn, Esq. 

C. Farebrother, Esq., Ald, 

Assurances granted on the lives of persons in every station of 
life, and every part of the world, on peculiarly favourable terms, 

Policies issued to secure an amount on attaining a certain age, 
or on death, should it occur previously. 

Immediate annuities granted on liberal terms, affording great 
advantage to persons of limited income. 

Deferred annuities may be purchased at rates which secure a 
return of the whole or part of the premiums paid, in case the age 
at which the annuity is to commence be not attained. 

Also endowments on widows and children. 

All the Company’s engagements are ranteed by an ample 
subscribed and paid-up monah aes 4 

Prospectuses and the necessary forms ef proposal, with every 
information, may be obtained on application, either personally or 
by letter, at the Company’s offices. 

A liberal commission allowed to solicitors and agents in every 
branch of business. H. D. DAVEN PORT, Sec. 


PSOFESSIONAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 
Admitting, on equal terms, persons of every class and degree to 
all its benefits and advantages. 

Capital—Two HUNDRED AND Firty THOUSAND PounpDs, 

Chairman— Major Henry Stongs, LL.B, 
Deputy Chairman—James ANDREW DuruaM, Esq. 
With upwards of Fourteen Hundred Shareholders. 

There are two important clauses in the Deed of Settlement, by 
which the Directors have power to appropriate ONE-TENTH ci 
the entire profits of the Company :— 

Ist.—For the relief of aged and distressed parties assured for 
life, who have paid five years’ premiums, their widows and 
orphans. 

2nd.—For the relief of aged and distressed original proprietors, 
assured or not, their widows and urphans, together with 
5 per cent. per annum on the capital originally invested 
by them. 

All policies indisputable and free of stamp duty. 

Rates of premium extremely moderate. 

No extra charge for goiug to or —s at (in tithe of peace) 
Australasia—Bermuda—Madeira—Cape of Good Hope—and the 
British North American Colonies. 

Medical men in all cases remunerated for their report. 

Assurances granted against paralysis, blindness, accidents, in- 
sanity, and every other affliction, bodily and mental, at moderate 
rales. 

A liberal commission allowed to agents, 

Annual premium for assuring £100, namely :— 

Age—20 £1 10 9 Age—40 £2 13 6 
30 «£1 19 6 50 «=6£3 (18 6 

Prospectuses, with tables and fullest information, may be haa 
at the offices of the Company, or any of their agents. 

Applications for agencies requested, 

EDWARD BAYLIS, Resident Manager and Actuary. 

Offices, 76, Cheapside, London. 


RAILWAY ACCIDENTS. 


YHE RAILLWAY ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 
Incorporated under the Act of Parliament, 7 and 8 Vic., c, 110. 
CAPITAL—£100,000. 
Offices—No. 5, St. James’s-street, London. 
TRUSTERS. 
The Right Honourable Earl Fitzwilliam. 
The Honourable Henry G, Spencer. 
The Common Serjeant. 
Charlies Hopkinson, Esq. 

The distinctive feature of this Company consists in the Suf- 
ficiency of ONE PAYMENT to cover an ASSURANCE FOR 
THE WHOLE OF LIFE, 

The FIRST is the ONLY Expense and Trouble, there being 

no Annual Renewal of Premium. 

It will be seen that, by a single payment of Five mys any 
Railway Traveller may be assured in the sum of £100 for th 
remainder of his life. a 

Upon proof being given that a party assured has met with his 
Death by Railway Accident, the Company will pay to his repre- 
sentatives the full amount of his policy. 

If the accident shall result in personal injury only, the Com- 
=! will pay to the assured a fair compensation for such in- 
ry 





Assurers will have the option of travelling in Carriages of any 
Class, and on any Railway in the United Kingdom. 
This Company is now granting Assurances upon the following 
terms, viz. :— 
For every Policy of £100 .. £0 5s, 
* Ps 500 .. 5a. 
pee pe 1000 .. 2 2s. 
»» * 2000... 4 4s. 
_Agents are appointed in all the principal Towns of the United 
Kingdom, through whom Assurances may be effected 


, or 
cation may be made to the Secretary, at the Company’s Offices 





every tissue and fluid of the body: u fi 
} ; upon every organ, fibre, and 
Serve; upon every gland and cord, muscle and mamboone ; upon 


No. 5, 8t. James’s-street, London, 


Ne ra tebeapint oh 

ourey ae surety os may be fae g tt, the 

CHARLES HENRY EDMAN DS, Sec. 

TP RAFALGAR LIFE ASSURANCE 
ASSOCIATION. 


ery decorigtion of Life Assurance business transacted. 





ans granted on al and other ies. 
Detailed P a ¥ 


, containing the names and addresses of 
nearly seven h hold , Tutee of poneaiom, an euale- 
nation of the system now originated, together with aseful infor- 
mation and statistice pecting Life “A , may be had 
on application at the offices. 

Parties desirous of ror | Agents or M Referees are 

ted i ith the S y. 
Tuomas H, Bayuis, 


ree yw - 
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By order of the Board, 
Offices ; 40, Pall-mall, London. 
Shortly will be published, price 21s.; to Subscribers, 16s., 
DANIEL, 2 ORATORIO. By 
GEORGE LAKE, 

The words are selected from the Scriptures, and from Hannah 
More’s Sacred Drama of “ Daniel.” The work consists of the 
following pieces :— 

IntRopUCTION.—Chorus, “ Behold ‘tis Daniel La = 

Recit., Soranus and Pharnaces (Presidents of the Oo’ of 
Persia). March. Chorus, “Hail, Great Darina” Recit., 
Darius and Pharnaces. Chorus, “‘ Glory attend thee.” Recit. 
and Aria, “ Put thou thy trust in the Lord.” Chorus, “ Great 
is the Lord.” Prayer, Daniel, “* Hide me under the shadow of 
thy wings.” Chorus, “ Behold! he prays.” Chorus, “ Daniel, the 
captive Jew.” Recit., Darius, “ O laid stra’ m.”* 
“ Who now shall guide?” Quartet, “‘ The Lord will not forsake 
them.” Symphony. Recit,, Darius, “ O Daniel, servant of the living 
God.” yo Daniel, “ My God hath sent his ang ” Reeit., 
Darius, “ Draw near, my subjects.” “Aria, Daniel, “Let all 
adore.” Chorus, “ Proclaim aloud ‘ Jehovah reigneth.’” 

The Oratorio, which will a produced, will be published 
by Messrs. Addison and Hollier, 210, Regent-street, where Sub- 
scribers’ names are received. 

PRICE ONE PENNY. 
THE CHEAPEST FAMILY MAGAZINE IN THE WORLD. 
Published Weekly, in demy 8vo., Twelve Pages, and in Monthly 


Aves arte and Volum 





P. lumes. 
OF ALL NATIONS: 


FORMING A 
LIBRARY OF ILLUSTRATIVE ROMANCE. 
The love of Romance and the desire to be acquainted with the 
deeds of other nations and other times, the interest with which 
we hear of the habits and customs, the thoughts and opinions of 
those who can only be known to us the medium of 
others, are among the chief reasons of the popularity of Tales 
and Personal Narratives. The glowing regions of pure fiction 
pall upon the taste. Unsupported by probability, the most 
poetic flights of fancy become insipid : while Tales which are the 
results of travel and founded on realities will never cease to 
attract while there is a thought to be expressed, or any place or 
custom to be described. The period when 
ALL THE NATIONS OF THE EARTH 

would find a temporary home amongst us appeared peculiarly 
the time to commence the “ Tales of all Nations,” in the 
of which are described the rise and progress, the homes 
habits, the thoughts and séntiments, the domestic life and social 
conditions of our interesting visitors. 

Nor will the interest of these Tales be confined to this period, 
Containing Tales of ancient as well as modern times, of 
glowing with chivalry and romance, as well as os of the 
more sombre realities of the present, they will exhibit the man- 
ners and customs of people in every eraof the world,and form a 
PERMAMENT LIBRARY OF ILLUSTRATIVE ROMANCE, 

Each Tale will be completed in from two to three or four 
numbers. The thrilling interest of the whole will be thus con- 
centrated, while the most striking and interesting points will be 

ILLUSTRATED BY SPIKITED ENGRAVINGS, 

Nos. 1, 2, 3, contain “* The Crimes of the Rich and the Poor,” 
“The Will,” “ The Black Cat,” “ The Forgery.” 

Read “ THE BLACK CAT,” the most astounding tale of the 


day. 
Nos. 4, 5, and 6 contain “ Joseph Jacquard and the 


Part I., containing 72 pages and six illustrations, price 6d. in 
an elegant wrapper, will be ready in a few days, 
London : E. Appleyard, 86, Farringdon-street; and may be 
ordered of all Booksellers. 
Just published, price 3s. 6d. 
ETER SCHLEMIHL; or, _ the 
SHADOWLESS MAN. By Cuamisso. With a Vocabu- 
lary and Copious Explanatory Notes. By Fa.ck-Lepaun. 
ndon; Simpkin, Marshall, and Co.; and at Mr, Lebahn’s 
Class-rooms, 16, London-wall, City, and 1, Annett’s-crescent, 
Lower-road, Islington. ————_ 
Third Edition, price 8s. ; with Key, 10s. 6d., i 
GERMAN in ONE VOLUME: containing a 
Grammar, Exercises, a Reading-Book, and a rene | of 4500 
Words synonymous in German and English. By Patox-Lepaun. 
“This is the best German Grammar that has yet been pub- 


lished.”—Morning Post. 
“ The Ganson’ ore very good, well graduated, and well de- 
es. ‘The 4500 Words synonymous in 


signed to i * on as 

German and English’ is a very advantageous ure.” — Spectator, 
“Mr. Lebahn’s method is clear, le, and easily jollowed, 

everything like intricacy being carefully avoided.”—Morning 

Chronicle. —— 

Price 6s., 





PRACTICE in GERMAN: wae me | the first 
Three Chapters of “ Undine,” with a Literal I Trans- 
lation, and Copious Notes. 

** Whoever fails to learn the German lan; with this help, 
og have an intellect irredeemably dull and fascated.”—The 

un. 
“ A work perfect of its kind,”—Lady's pomrere. 

“ The entire contrivance of the ‘ Practice’ exhibits extraordi- 
nary tact and knowledge on the subject of teaching.”—The Era, 


Price 6s. 6d., 
THE SELF-INSTRUCIOR in GERMAN. 
Containing :— 
I. DER MUTHWILLIGE (the Wag): a Comedy, in Five 
Acts. By Korzesug. 


Il, DER NEFFE ALS ONKEL: a Comedy, in Three Acts, 
By ScuiLiex, With a Vocabulary and Copious Notes, by Falcone 
LEBAHN. 

“A most practical wie AE awe 3 dis thine 

“One of the most amusing elemen reading-boo! ever 
passed under our hand+.”—John Bull? 

‘The student could have no guide superior to Mr. Lebahn,”— 


Literary Gazette. 
*,* More than 130 commendary notices of the above works 





have appeared. 


Looms of 
Lyons,” “‘ The Carnival at Paris,” “ The Jewess of Willieka.” 
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NEW WORKS. 
en ee 
“ This day is published, post 8vo., cloth 7s. 6d., 
: LECTURES ON PULITICAL ECONOMY. 


By Francis Wittiam Newman, 
Late Fellow of Balliol College, Oxford. 





Just published, 
ST. PAUL’S EPISTLES TO THE 
CORINTHIANS: 


An Attempt to convey their Spirit and Significance. By the 
Rev. JoHN HAMILTON THoM. Post 8vo., cloth, 9s. 


CHRISTIAN ASPECTS OF FAITH 
AND DUT 





Discourses. By JouN James TAYLER. Post 8vo., cloth, 
price 7s, 6d. 








THE CREED OF CHRISTENDOM: 
ITS FOUNDATIONS AND SUPERSTRUCTURE. 
By WritiamM Ratapons Greoc. 8vo., cloth, 10s. 6d. 





LETTERS ON THE LAWS OF MAN’S 
. NATURE AND DEVELOPMENT. 


; By H. G. ATKINSON and HARRIET MARTINRAY, 
i Post 8vo., cloth, 9s. 


LOCAL SELF-GOVERNMENT AND 
CENTRALIZATION: 


The Characteristics of each, and its Practical Tendencies as af- 
fecting Social, Moral, and Political Welfare and Progress; in. 
cluding Comprehensive Outlines of the British Constitution, 

By J. TOULMIN SmirH. Post 8vo., cloth, 8s. 6d, 


SOCIAL STATICS. 


By HeERpert SPENCER. 
One vol, 8vo., cloth, price 12s. 


THE POPULAR WORKS OF JOHANN 


GOTTLIEB FICHTE. 
Cloth, 12s. per vol. 

CONTENTS OF VOL, I. 
1, Memoir of the Author, . William Smith, 
2. The Vocation of the Scholar. 
3. The Nature of the Scholar. 
4, The Vocation of Man. 

CONTENTS OF VOL. IT. 
1, The Characteristics of the Present Age. 
2. The Way towards oe Blessed Life; or the 











Doctrine of Re’ 





A HISTORICAL ANALYSIS OF CHRISTIAN 
CIVILIZATION. 


By L. RaymMonp pg VERIcouR. 
In 1 vol. post 8vo., cloth, price 10s. 6d, 


RECENT AMERICAN WORKS. 


—--so>——__ 


THE SERPENT SYMBOL, 
And the Worship of the Reciprocal Principles of Nature in 
America. 

By E. G. Squier, A.M., 

Being No. 1 of nations Archeological Researches. 

One vol. royal 8vo., numerous Woodcuts, price 12s. 6d. 


AGASSIZ AND GOULD’S PRINCIPLES OF 
ZOOLOGY, 


Touching the Structure, Development, Distribution, and Natural 
Arrangement of the Races of Animals, living and extinct, 
with numerous Illustrations, for the use of Schools and 
Colleges. Part I.—Comparative Physiology. 

Post 8vo., cloth, 7s§6d. 


THE CODE REPORTER. 


A Journal for the Jud er, and Legislator. 
Vol. 1. (all pubfsied, w calf, 25s. 








DR. HITCHCOCK'S GEOLOGY: 


Adapted for the Use of Schools and Colleges. 
Post 8vo,, sheep, 7s. 6d. 





E, L. MAGOON’S LIVING ORATORS IN 
AMERICA, 


Post 8vo., cloth, 7s. 


OVERMAN = by MANUFACTURE 


Tn all its Branches; with an Essay on the Mapufrcture of Steel. 
8vo., numerous Woodcuts, cloth, £ 


THE POETS AND POETRY OF EUROPE, 


With Introductions and Biographical Notices. 
By Hexay WapswortH Lonore.iow, 
1 vol., royal 8vo., with Portra Portrait of Schiller, £1 5s. 


LIEUTENANT WISE’S LOS GRINGOS ; 


Or, an Inside View of Mexico and California, with Wandering 
in oe and Polynesia. 





*,* A Catalogue may be had on | application, or will be sent 


free b: 
1 Sr. Chapman "8 Publications. 


3: An extensive of American Works. 


collection 
3. A selection of rare and valuable Old Books very mode- 


= BOOKS IMPORTED FROM AMERICA EVERY WEEK. 





CHARLES KNIGHTS SERIAL PUBLICATIONS 





PICTORIAL 


KNIGHT’S 
Parts VIII., 


CYCLOP 
and IX., completiag the Work. 


Several of Mn, Kniaut’s Serial ettentions, for which there is an immediate demand, bein: 
will be an extra Issue of such in the Month of June, viz, :— 


On WEDNESDAY NEXT, JuNe 18. 


g On the point of completion, there 


HALF-HOURS, 


Part XVI., completing the Work. The Fourth Volume, price 3s. 6d., was published on the 2nd of June. 


KNIGHT’S CYCLOP-EDIA OF THE INDUSTRY OF ALL NATIONS. 
Parts VILL. and IX, Complete in One Volume, cloth, Eight Shillings. 


ADIA OF LONDON, 
Complete in One Volume, cloth, Eight Shillings, 


KNIGHT’S EXCURSION TRAIN COMPANION.—EXCURSIONS FROM LONDON, 
Complete in One Volume, cloth, Five Shillings. 
*,* KNIGHT’S CYCLOPZDIA OF THE INDUSTRY OF ALL NATIONS, Parts X. and XI, 
on the 30th of June. 


completing the Wor, 





LONDON: CHARLES KNIGHT, 90, FLEET STREET. 





NEW WORK BY 


ALBERT SMITH. — 








By ALBERT SMITH. 


On the First of July will be published, price One shilling (to be continued Monthly), No. I. of a new Periodical, entitled 


THE MONTH. 


A VIEW OF PASSING SUBJECTS, MANNERS, HOME AND FOREIGN, SOCIAL AND GENERAL, 
Illustrated by JOHN LEECH. 





PUBLISHED AT THE OFFICE OF “ THE 


MONTH,” NO. 3, WHITEFRIARS STREET. 





--« SUST PUBLISHED. 
— - > -— 
NEW POEM ON ITALY, BY MRS, BROWNING. 


In feap. 8vo., 5s., 
ASA GUIDI WINDOWS. 


By EvizaBatuH Barrett BRownina. 

* Though fraught with the spirit of English strength and in- 
sight, they are Italian in their style. Fervid, unrestrained, and 
imaginative, they — have been delivered by an improvisa- 
tore in a Florentine thoroughfare to an audience of his country- 
men.”—Atheneum 

“ For grandeur of thought, impassioned boldness of spirit, and 
home-striking energy of diction, we should be wholly at a lose 
to find any parallel tor this poern of _ waeeees 3 in any verse 
ever written by woman. won ookiy I 


ABD-EL-KADER 
A Poem, in Six Cantos, 
By Viscount MAIDSTONE. 
Crown 8vo., cloth 16s. 


THE ANCIENT BRITONS, 
A TALE OF PRIMEVAL LIFE. 
In 1 vol., small 8vo., with Woodcuts, 7s. 


THE ERNE: ITS LEGENDS AND ITS 
FLY-FISHING. 
By the Rev. HENRY NEWLAND, 
Rector and Vicar of Westbourne. 

“ Those of the fishing class and those of the non-fishing class 
will find the volume before us an agreeable a in the 
country. Some of the legends are exquisite. "— Leade 

“ A truly pleasant volume is this handsome ‘ ana’ of piseatorial 
facts, teachings, goasip, legend, literature, and good-fellowship, 
A storehouse of information on the subject of flies and salmon- 
fishing.”""— Advertiser. 

Post 8vo., with Plates and Map, 123. 


AN EXCURSION TO CALIFORNIA. 
Over the Prairie, Rocky Mountains, and Great Sierra Nevada, 
with a Stroll through the Diggins and Ranches 
of that Country. 

By WiLttaM Ketty, J.P. 

* es are the best sketches of California we have yet seen.” — 
Atheneu 

“The oat lively, pleturcegue, and agreeable book that we 
have yet seen on this subject.” —Leader. 

** Abounds in information,” "— Literary Gazetle 

* Our author has given us a work beyond all criticism. It 
must be read to be appreciated.” —Weckly News, 

In 2 vols,, post 8vo., cloth 21s, 





London : Copa and Hall, 193, Piceadilly. 





EALE’S LONDON EXHIBITED in 1851. 
Published this day, an entirely new work for the 
guidance of the stranger an ‘the native, in a volume of near} 
1000 pages, with a map based ona recent survey, and 2U5 Lilus- 
trations, entitled LON DON and its VICINITY [XHIBITED in 
851. The work comprises all objects worthy of examination and 
research. Price 9s. 
John Weale, 59, High Holborn, 


This day is published, 8vo., cloth, price 1@s. 6d., 


TM HE DOCTRINE OF THE TRINITY, 
a Doctrine not of Divine Origin; and the Duty of Chris- 
tian Men in Relation thereto. By Grorcr Stewaut Haw- 
THORNE, M.D., Liverpool. Dedicated, without permission, to 
the Archbishop of Canterbury. 
“ Ye worship ye know not what—God is a Spirit.” 
“ A spirit hath not flesh and bones as ye see me have.” 
London : E. T. Whitfield, 2, Essex-street, Strand. 


‘MUSIC BY WILLIAM THOROLD Woop. 
HE PEOPLE’S ANTHEM. Poetry by 


Epgnezer Evtiott. Second Thousand. Price ls. 

“* We are glad to see that th-se fine stanzas of the Corn-law 
Rhymer have at last found fitting musical utterance. The com- 
r is not unworthy of ry t."— Tait's Mag., May, 1850. 

“ FREEDOM, ISE!” A Prayer for the 
Downfall of aap Tyran ~<a Gates Chorus, with 
Pianoforte Accompaniment. Price 46 

“ALL HAIL THE DAY “WHEN NATIONS 
MEET!” A Song for the Great Exhibition. Poetry by Cuar- 
Lorre YounG. Price 2s. 

London: J. Shepherc, 98, New 











London : JOHN CHAPMAN, 142, Strand. 





treet; and to be had, b 
order, of all Music-sellers in th the Hingdoes, 7 


This day: is published, 
He’ TO ste THE EXHIBITION, 


N FOUR VISIT 

By W. BLancHarD ln 
Visit the First, price 6d., containing—the ben Nave, and 

South-Western Section of the British ty ae ee | 
“ With this methodical little book in his hand, the et:cnyer 
need not be lost amid the multiplicity of objects whieh sur und 

him in the Glass Palace.” — Ezpress. 

Bradbury and Evans, il, Bouverie-street; and all Booksellers, 


SIXTY-FOUR USEFUL AND VALUABLE 


RECEIPTS FOR THE TOILE?, 
SENT FOR FIVE STAMPS, 

Printed in a neat little volume, which is sent, per post, ing 
note-sized envelo; This little treasure should be found 
the toilet-table 0: every lady and gentleman. Its secrets an 
invaluable to all classes, 

Geoffrey and Co., 29, Ashley-crescent, Clty-road, Lanta London, 


W ORKS PUBLISHED sy E. APPLEYARD, 
86, FARRINGDON-STREET, CITY 
Now Publishing, in Penny Weekly Numbers, ‘es 
arts at Sixpence, beautifully Illustrated, 

THE PERILS OF THE OCEAN! Being Authentic Nam 
tives of Remarkable and Affecting Disasters upon the Deep; 
also Wonderful and Daring Adventures by Land. Nos, 1 to 
6 are now ready: also Part I. 


WORKS COMPLETE. 


THE WANDERING JEW, 86 Engravings .  . 

THE MYSTERIES OF PARIS, 53 Engravings . 

ATAR-GULL, and PAULA MONTI, 19 Engravings 

MARTIN THE FOUNDLING, 54 Engravings . 

THE WIDOW’S WALK, 19 Engravings . 

THE SLAVE KING, 17 Engravings. . 

THE SIN OF M. ANTOINE, ll 2 Se ° 

OTTAWAH, 22 Engravings 

THE BASTARD OF MAULEON.” By Alex. Dumas, 
25 Engravin ° 

CALCULUS, Te TURFI TE’s COMPU TOR. . 

BARLOW’S NIGGER MELODIST, lst, 2ud, 3rd, and 
4th Series, post-free, 10 penny stampseach . 

HELPS TO MEMORY. Being Questions and answers 
in every Department of Human Kuowledge 

LIVES OF THE MOST CELEBRATED ACTORS AND 
ACTRESSES. By T. Marshall, Esq., — sa Por- 
traits by John Gilbert, Esq. 

THE TAILOR’S TUTOR, with 18 Plates . . 

THE COMPLEtE READY RECKONER, from’ One 
Farthing to One Pound . 

AMERICAN RECITATIONS. Post-free, 10 penny stamps 

W. WARDE’S CO MIC SONGS, images 10 penny stamps 
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MANLY BEAUTY... 
LIFE IN PARIS ° 
PRIDE; or, THE DUCH ESS . 
MEMOIRS OF A PHYSICIAN . ° 
THE FORTY-FIVE GUARDSMEN ° . . 
THE COMMANDER OF MALTA 
32 PLATES to Illustrate the — Edit, of N. Nickelby 
BLACK TULIP. By Dumas 
HOUSEHOLD LIBRARY ; or, Guide to “Domewte 
Happiness e ° . . . onli 
WORKS TO BE HAD IN Penny womens. 
THE WANDERINGJEW  ._—.. complete in a Numbers, 
THE MYSTERIES OF PARIS oo 
ATAR-GULLand PAULA MONTI. < 
MARTIN THE FOUNDLING. * 
THE BASTARD OF wei eeeee ea 
LIFE IN PARIS . ” 
PRIDE; or, THE DUCHESS © . ” 
MEMOIRS OF A PHYSICIAN ° oo 
THE FORTY-FIVE GUARDSMEN ° 
THE COMMANDER OF MALTA . - 14 
THE BLACK TULIP 10 
TALES OF ALL NATIONS now Publishing in Penny Numbers. 
All the above Works are always in Print in Numbers or Com- 
lete Copies, and are well printed on Fine Paper, with Beautiid 
llustrations, and can be had by Order of any Bookseller ia 
Town or Country. 
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A CARD, 
C. 0 DOBSON COLLET, late of the Royal Italist 
Pe rp Covent Garden, Teacher of Siaging: —_ 
meted Lasuinte, Private Lessons, or Clas 
Town er Country, ary 6S: D.C, 15, osun-stseehs 
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London: 9m bi ducnet Paiwns (of No. 3, Chepstow-terrase, 
Parish of wston, Middlesex}, at the Office of Robert Palmer sad 
Joseph Pen No. 10, Crane-court, Fi Plos-sesect, in the cen 
Dunsten-ie-the-Went, in the the Ci of London ; and o publisned ot the 
LaTTon,)anr at the Publishing-oflice, No. 269, 
Parish of 8t. Clement —haseney 


t Danes, im the City of Westminster,—¥4 ‘ 





4, 1851, 








